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EDITORIAL 


THE TEACHER on the threshold has one most important problem to think about, and. 
if possible, solve, before his educational philosophy is complete. And that problem 
is one of purpose. What does a school hope to do for its children? Why does a 
teacher try to change and guide the behaviour of others? 


Beyond the many things it attempts to do lie two fundamental tasks for education 
—offering an intellectual attitude to life and a philosophy of life. The English 
educationalist, Richard Livingstone, defines an intellectual attitude to life in this 
way: “to find the world and life intensely interesting; to wish to see them as they 
are; to feel that truth . . .is both permanent and beautiful.” And a philosophy 
of life? It involves principles which guide us in situations where the choices of 
behaviour are moral ones, and which necessitate an appreciation of love, justice. 
courage, mercy, self-mastery. and similar qualities. The basic task of education is 
to offer some insight into the need for these attitudes, and the desire to pursue them. 


Does our educational system provide opportunities for children to see the need 
for a realistic intellectual attitude to life and a philosophy of living? The modern 
teacher would show that the best intellectual attitudes to life can be built up by 
children in a classroom, for the present emphasis rests not only on the quantity 
of education, but, too, on the quality. Education is liberal and extensive, covering 
many aspects of language, social sciences, physical development, aesthetic appreci- 
ation, relational thinking. But is knowledge in such areas sufficient? The words of 
Plato remind us that there is more in education than the building up of correct 
intellectual attitudes: “It is not the life of knowledge, not even if it included all 
the sciences, that creates happiness and well-being, but a single branch of 
knowledge—the science of good and evil . . . Without the knowledge of good and 
evil, the use and excellence of these sciences will be found to have failed us.” How 
necessary it is, therefore, to concentrate just as much on a sound philosophy 
of living. as on the best intellectual attitudes. 


As a teacher, you cannot ignore the basic need of every human creature— 
the need to make the very best choices, not so much in the intellectual field, as 
in the moral field. Moral choices alone strengthen or weaken one’s character, build 
a fine personality, or one not to be relied upon or trusted, and ultimately bring 
happiness and peace of soul. The need to infuse the light of spiritual things into 
the aims of education is paramount, and, to quote Richard Livingstone again, 
vitally necessary: “We are advanced, united, international, in our material civiliz- 
ation; when we pass beyond it, Babel begins. We and our education have been 
too absorbed in the matter of life to think of its spirit. We must restore to it a 
vitamin, deficient both there and in our life—a religion, a philosophy of living, 
a definite ideal to guide. discipline, and dominate the lives of individuals, and. 
through them, national life.” 


PRINCIPAL’S ADDRESS 


IN REVIEWING this, the eightieth year of the College, two events stand out. Mackay 
Lodge was opened in May, and the clinic for young deaf children was opened in 
July. 

Mackay Lodge symbolises a fine tradition. It represents the fruition of the 
combined endeavours of staff and students working towards a common goal. 


The Purchase House Clinic represents the achievement of a well established 
aim of the College: the improvement of teaching method. In this case the results 
of recent research work on deafness in young children in England are applied to 
clinical treatment of our children. All your lecturers strive to give you the results 
of up to date teaching methods and some of these methods are not necessarily 
new; they may be proven by years of experience. 


Teaching has never been more exciting and interesting than today. All over the 
world we see many millions of people at the beginnings of literacy with many 
more still awaiting teachers, and in our own country teachers are in greater demand 
than ever before. There is need of your services both at home and abroad. Your 
country is investing a good proportion of the national income in your training 
and is prepared to provide the necessary buildings, grounds and equipment for 
schools. The pupils are coming forward in ever increasing numbers. You have 
great responsibilities, and I have faith that you will carry them out. 


You have before you the example of a fine College staff whose teamwork, 
sincerity of purpose, and ability, have been an inspiration to us all. Your own 
leaders too have carried out their work in fine style. 


May you carry your spirit of optimism and joy into the classroom where your 
own continued study, your patience, your humility, and your own highest ideals 
may engender that mutual trust and respect that will make teaching a worthwhile 
profession. 

~ GEORGE GUY, 17/9/57 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 


THIS year has been a busy one for many people in the College. To those who 
have helped in the smooth running of College activities, please accept my thanks 
for all your helpfulness. Particular mention to members of Staff and Executive who 
have struggled to ward off the steady stream of “arrows” fired from a somewhat 
defective “bow”. 


To anyone who has his eyes open, and is not afraid to open a text-book without 
being told to, this College has much to offer all who are associated with it. Even 
if some things irritate the individual, surely if 700 minds set to work to think the 
question over, then he should be prepared to “toe-the-line”. If he is not prepared 
to “toe-the-line”, how can he teach others to do likewise. This is a well-aired 
saying in an institution such as this and it is very easy to side-track the true issue 
involved. It makes no difference whether it be Form VI or Primer 1, the pupils 
mirror the actions of their teacher. Now if we look at this squarely, we can see 
the issues involved, and realise just how important the teaching profession is to 
a nation. 


Do we fully realise what teaching involves? 


To me it means giving of our best for others. We forget about our self- 
centredness and think of those who are searching for the truths of life. It is not 
whether 2 + 2 = 4 or whether light travels in straight lines. it’s that the pupils 
can leave the classroom knowing what “life” means to them and how this “life” 
can live within our community. 


It is known that the greater percentage of social unrest begins in the home. 
People must learn how to live in harmony one with the other. Think of the insti- 
tutions in Christchurch that carry on Welfare work. For centuries the Church has 
been trying to show people the way to live in harmony one with another. 


What have the schools been doing about it? Here’s the point. It’s you and me, 
those who go out to teach that can help in some way. Even though our efforts 
seem small and somewhat puny, if we set only one lad on his feet then our 
labour is not in vain. 

We come here to prepare ourselves to teach. To teach what? English, Latin, 
Physics, Arithmetic, or what? Don’t evade the issue; look it squarely in the face, 
so that you give yourself and your pupils a chance to live, and act, in the com- 
munity, using God-given talents to the full. 

“Disce ut Doceas.” 


We learn that we. may teach. 
T. W. CAMPBELL, President 


Miss G. J. BATCHELOR 
M.A., Dip.Ed. 


IT wAS with much regret that we heard of Miss Batchelor’s retirement, which took 
effect in June of this year. 


At the age of five Miss Batchelor came out with her parents from Arbroath. 
Scotland, to live in Christchurch. After she had attended Christchurch Girls’ High 
School, Miss Batchelor went to Canterbury University College. where she took an 
Honour’s Degree. Her first appointment was as assistant lecturer in English at 
Christchurch Teachers’ College. However she did not stay with us all the time. 


Before World War II Miss Batchelor went overseas and for a while she was 
teaching in a private school for girls in London. While she was there she took 
the opportunity of visiting various parts of Europe, including France, Germany and 
Austria. Miss Batchelor was able to see something of university life in England 
because she studied for a time at Cambridge University. 


On her return to New Zealand Miss Batchelor took a position at Christchurch 
Girls’ High School where she taught both English and History. After the war Miss 
Batchelor was again appointed to the lecturing staff at Teachers’ College, where she 
remained until her early retirement caused by ill-health. For a short time before 
her illness Miss Batchelor took over the duties of Women’s Warden from Miss 
Kennedy. 

Miss Batchelor has done much for us in the way of drama and college publi- 
cations, especially “Tellus”, for which she has worked since its earliest days. We 
would like to wish Miss Batchelor a long and happy retirement and an enjoyable 
trip overseas. 
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SO YOU WANT TO BE A TEACHER 


OF ABSTRACT nouns in public, emotional and educational use, the word “freedom” 
is one of the most highly misused and misunderstood. Yet the significance of the 
idea of freedom to you and to me. as people in a position where decisions are made 
affecting the lives of many. is very great indeed. I hope you will understand this. 

What is freedom? Does it consist in doing as you please? Can we identify it with 
freedom of movement? Or does mastery of freedom consist in saying, “boo” to a 
policeman at “Uncle Bert’s” about 6.05 p.m. on a Friday evening? Perhaps John 
Dewey goes far enough for us. as teachers; he says. “The only freedom that is of 
enduring importance is freedom of intelligence. that is to say. freedom of obser- 
vation and of judgment exercised in behalf of purposes that are intrinsically worth- 
while.” Of course these ideas of freedom are hopelessly restricted. and even to 
remain in the realms of the rational is the death of freedom. 

Freedom has its foundations not in the mind, or in the will, but in the spirit. and 
man is not made free by abstract will-power or by “freedom of intelligence” but 
by the efforts of his whole conscious being. Perhaps that last statement shocked 
you a little. In the words of Nicolas Berdyaev. “The pathos of freedom is the 
pathos of spirituality; to win true freedom is to enter into the spiritual world. 
Freedom is the freedom of the spirit and it is mere illusion to search for it exclusively 
in the natural world.” 

But what is the condition of freedom? The first condition of freedom is to be 
liberated from self; from those fears and anxieties about one’s own safety. comfort 
and reputation which effectually inhibit full and creative action. Yet this freedom 
from frustration or inhibition is only one element of freedom and a precondition 
of freedom for achievement. This freedom in a positive sense is what we do with 
our opportunities. Freedom contains the implication of fulfilment as well as 
opportunity. M. V. C. Jeffreys quotes Joy Nichol’s song “It’s what you do with 
what You’ve Got” as enshrining a profound philosophical truth.’ 

It will be emerging now I hope that the freedom that concerns us is the freedom 
to become our true selves. to grow to our full stature as persons. 

The secret of this self-fulfilment is to lose oneself in something greater than 
oneself, for if our personal resources are to be released with their full effective 
power, we must be living for something beyond ourselves, in the concern of which 
we can lose our concern about ourselves. This vocation, or freedom, involves both 
discipline and dedication: discipline that we may order ourselves that our forces 
work together and not in conflict, and also that we may master the purposes, laws 
and techniques of our calling. This is the paradox—that the recognition of the 
need to obey the laws of the field in which we work does not damage freedom; 
and that the recognition of freedom does not damage obedience. “Obedience with- 
out freedom is slavery; freedom without obedience is arbitrary self-will. Obedience 
restrains freedom: and freedom ennobles obedience.” 

How does this freedom manifest itself? Through the responsible deed! Responsi- 
bility and freedom are corresponding concepts. The responsible man acts in the 
freedom of his own self. It is he alone who must observe, judge, weigh up and 
decide. A free act is a significant act, one through which a person expresses central, 
rather than superficial parts of himself. The action of the responsible man is per- 
formed in the obligation which alone gives freedom, and which gives entire freedom. 
1“Experience and Education,” p.69. 
2“Freedom and the Spirit,” p.117. 


3 Beyond Neutrality, p.24. 
* Dietrich Bonhoeffer—Ethics, p.220. 


the obligation to God and our neighbour. Responsible freedom is the possibility of 
communion. “It cannot be dispensed with and it cannot be made use of in itself; 
without it nothing succeeds, but neither does anything succeed by means OL Siteit 
is the run before the jump, the tuning of the violin; the confirmation of that primal 
and mighty potentiality which it cannot even begin to actualize.”* It is the nature 
of freedom to provide the place, but not the foundation as well, on which true life 
is raised. Life lived in freedom is personal responsibility or it is a pathetic farce. 

The only way to freedom is by learning to live at a deeper level, by breaking 
through the superficial surfuce living. The pain of looking into one’s own depth is 
too intense for most people. They would rather return to the surface of their former 
lives and thoughts. The mark of real depth is its simplicity and if you should say 
“This is too profound for me; I cannot grasp it.” you are self-deceptive, for nothing 
of real. importance is too profound for anyone. The deep things must concern us 
always, because it matters infinitely whether we are grasped by them or not. The 
road to this depth lies through battles within conscience, discipline, lonely self- 
scrutiny and struggle, and all those who have been concerned—mystics, priests. 
poets and philosophers, simple people and educated people—have witnessed to the 
same experience. “Strive for freedom”, says Berdyaev, “but never forget about 
truth, love, justice—or freedom will become empty. false and meaningless. Strive 
for the fulness of life. Strive for truth, love and justice, but do not forget about 
freedom. Strive for goodness and perfection, but heaven forbid that you should 
forget about freedom and try to realise goodness and perfection by force:** 

What has all this to do with teachers and education, with schools, and children? 
A great deal if it helps us to an understanding of ourselves as we are and also as 
we might become. 

It is the idea of spiritual freedom which leads as a consequence to freedom in 
education and which is basically freedom of the individual. It is the idea that 
freedom is bound up with being an individual and being one’s self. Once man 
claims individual responsibility his social relations must be at a fully personal 
level, and by affirming his individuality man necessarily makes the problem of 
. community a more difficult one by raising it to a higher plane. This is the difficulty 
of education. You might say at this point. “How much there is of technique and 
duty and how little of really free decision in the classroom situation!” There is in 
fact no single life which cannot experience the situation of responsibility. Every 
life can experience this situation in the encounter with other people. It is the 
fulfilment of genuine responsibility at this point that affords the only sound 
possibility of extending the sphere of responsibility once more into vocational and 
public life. Where man meets man there arises genuine responsibility, and these 
tesponsible relationships cannot be supplanted by any regulation or routine. This 
holds true also for the teacher and his pupil. | 

Perhaps we can at this stage enunciate the general aim of education as the 
creation of personal freedom in community.-True freedom and true community 
are two sides of the same thing, since freedom is to be found in the service of a 
community in which people are treated as ends and not means. In relating this to 
the classroom W. R. Niblett states, “To imagine that freedom comes from ‘self- 
expression’ at any superficial level is to deceive ourselves. Our aim must be so to 
. educate boys and girls that they will have the best chance of fitting into their 
society and yet have their capacity for spontaneity preserved. By their upbringing 
they must be made into members of their community, at first unnoticeably but more 
and more with their own co-operation. Such an upbringing is authoritative in that 
it makes it difficult for them to be content to be superficial or superficially self- 
expressive, but natural and as easy as possible for them on occasion to feel with 
genuineness, to think and act at a personal level.’* A working test of the health 
of a community, is the power to contain maximum variety within unity and perhaps 


5 Martin Buber—Between Man and Man, p.91. 
6See Paul Tillich—Shaking of the Foundations—Chapt. 8; The Depth of Existence. 
7 Destiny of Man, p.173. 
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the educational richness and potentiality of our classes will tend to be proportionate 
to the depths within the class at which we and the children can belong to it and 
contribute to it as individuals. 

Of course there is spelling and reading and writing, arithmetic, social studies. 
physical education, needlework, sport and all, and for the most part school must 
needs be concentrated on teaching people how to do things. These are successes 
which are necessary to self-respect in society and to the earning of daily bread. 
But these are not the only ends of education. The goal is not total conformation to 
the accepted, any more than it is an infinity of knowledge; rather it is a preparation 
of the self for being able at occasional moments to be free. W. R. Niblett asks. 
“How shall this be done? First, parent and teacher . . . must acknowledge the 
child’s humanity and otherness from them, his potentiality to attain to moments 
of freedom, his right so to come into touch with his own centre that he shall be 
able to act upon occasion as an individual. Secondly, his capacity for inward 
experiencing must be preserved throughout his whole training, not prevented, 
ridiculed or starved. Thirdly. he must be encouraged to keep the ability, which 
early shines. in him, to convey experience to others as experience. Fourthly, there 
must be an education of his sense of belonging, and there must be a training and 
sharpening of the will.”® We must firmly take hold of ultimate values and be highly 
sensitive in interpreting to children the world that we live in, and that adequacy 
as a practical initiation into the life of society be a function of the teaching pro- 
gramme. Dietrich Bonhoeffer makes a sobering remark in a letter from prison 
dated 23rd January 1944; “A liberal education which will not enable us to face 
danger and death, does not deserve the name.” 

But no-one can control change by simply making changes; it takes principles, 
a sense of values and a personal will to bring about changes that are significant. 
The individual human being is the one means by which values can be brought into 
the world alive, and if education causes individuals to lose touch with their own 
spirit, then it betrays its own purpose. It is now for us to take hold of freedom and 
accept responsibility; and it will be no cheap and easy freedom. We may be 
forgiven by later generations if our success is only partial. But we must not expect 
to be forgiven if we do not take life in hand as it is, with seriousness. It is the 
only life we have and our time has come. 

True community, liberty and order, freedom and responsibility, respect for 
personality, liberty of thought, responsibility of choice, and love, are realities which 
should be as much a part of ourselves as the latest technique of teaching decimals, 
for “If the school’s supreme function is practical education in fellowship, some 
attention ought to be given to the conditions that have to be fulfilled in order that 
the school can perform that function. Obviously the most important conditions are 
the personal qualities of the teachers and their beliefs; and there can be no room 
for inadequacy at this level.’ 


8 Education and the Modern Mind, p.89. 

9 Education and the Modern Mind, pp.73-4. 

10Letters and Papers from Prison, p.95. 

1M. V. C. Jeffreys—Glaucon—An Inquiry into the Aims of Education, p.85. 


CESEIO 


G. A. NUTHALL 


ENCOUNTER 


HE PLAYED the piano softly, letting his fingers feel the vibrations as he struck each 
note. The room around him was large and carefully furnished to create a sense 
of vastness and freedom, and as he played a little from the Moonlight Sonata and 
a little from an obscure Italian song, he felt strangely light and happy. It was as 
though the quietness of the spring evening had seeped inside and spread its gentle 
warmth around the walls. The windows were wide open and he could smell the 
faint smell of the newly cut grass on the lawn outside. He carefully chose the most 
beautiful chord he knew and struck it gently. The coolness of the keys was pleasant. 
“What a beautiful evening.” 
000—OQOO—o00 

“What a devil of a racket. Nothing but noise, noise, noise! Why the blasted hell 
can’t some of these jokers shut up their incessant jabbering. Pass us another Bill. 
It’s no flipping go, at this time of day when a joker’s had to slog all day at the 
blasted tally-office, stuff his head full of figures, get a splitting headache, and then 
he can’t get a quiet drink. You’d think some of these jokers had just met their 
mother’s only son for the first time an’ had to get him aquainted with their whole 
life history so as he wouldn’t be out of the swim. Talk about talk. Why the hell 
can’t some of ’em shut their flippin’ traps.” 

“Easy Jock, it’s not as bad as that. You’re not the only pebble on the beach 
you know. Other jokers have got just as much right.” 

“That’s what you flippin’ well think. Anyway it’s time I went. Got to get home 
to the missis. She’s just back from a holiday at Clara’s—that’s her sister—an’ 
shell wanna know where I’ve been. Time I had a holiday, don’t you reckon?” 

“T don’t know, Jock. Costs money.” 

“Yeah, that’s the trouble. Money, money, money. There’s only one thing worse 
an’ that’s noise. A lot of blasted drunkards all tryin’ to be heard at once. I’m 
going.” Bill and Jock left the bar together. Jock went first—he always did—and 
Bill followed politely, letting the bar door swing shut behind him. 

000—OOO—o00 

Margot came into the room, and the sound of the door shutting slowly behind 
her made George look up from the piano. In the quietness of the room he sensed. 
rather than saw that she was a little uneasy. 

“Tea ready?” he asked, committing himself to a smile. 

“No, George, I’m going out for tea. I’ve got a lot of shopping to do and I thought 
you might give me a lift into town. It would be easier for me to get something to 
eat in town. You know this flat’s got the pokiest little kitchen, and I hate it.” 

“It'll be easier when we get a home of our own.” 

“Yes, but when?” 

“Oh soon, I hope. It can’t be long now.” 

“No, I suppose not. Could you give us a lift? It would save a lot of time, waiting 
for a bus and one thing and another.” ; 

“Do I have to? Do you have to go into town?” 

“You know I’ve got to. There’s the piano to pay off and the bedroom suite. I 
can’t get in during the day. You know that.” 

“T don’t see why not. In the lunch hours I mean.” 

“Yes, but there’s other things I want to get”. 

“All right then. Are you ready now?” 

“Tl be ready in a few minutes. I won’t be long. You go and get the car out of 
the garage and J’ll see you at the front gate.” 
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000o—OOO—o00 

Jock had barred Bill as far as the front gate of Jock’s house, and there Bill got 
off and proceeded to walk to the little boarding house where he lived. It was a 
shabby place. Old and in need of a coat of paint, but the board was cheap and the 
meals good. To Bill there was nothing else that mattered except perhaps... 

“Will you be at the pub tomorrow, Jock?” 

“Can’t say. Depends on the missis and this flamin’ head of mine. She’ll probably 
kick up a hell of a shindy when I get in. I might.” 

“But aren’t you going to see Jimmy there?” 

“T might. Can’t say. I’d better be going in. See you some more.” Jock went inside 
and Bill wandered on with his hands in his pockets, thinking that the boarding 
house was not as good as a home of your own. At least the meals weren’t much. 
And Jock would be sitting down to a good meal now. Perhaps his missis would 
kick up a bit, of a shindy. But then she’d been for a holiday and the shindy would 
soon pass over. It was a funny thing Jock not liking noise. When you’d worked 
on your own all day it was good to be in the pub and hear a lot of jokers talking 
and sometimes shouting. But Jock had a home and missis and kids and they’d be 
noisy. 

000—OOO—oo0 

Town was a noisy place, George thought as he drove the car back from where 
he had dropped Margot. Somehow she seems to like it. The shops and the people 
and the traffic. ’d rather have a quiet room. Home would be a pleasant place—a 
home of your own. Still, there’s not much longer to wait with Margot working and 
the flat costing very little. It’s a bit cheap and dirty in places. No wonder she 
doesn’t like working there. 

000—OOO—oo00 

Lonely, his hands thrust deep in his pockets, Bill walked along the road. He felt 
the silence a little frightening. Not because he was afraid of the dark or feared that 
someone was following him. In fact, he couldn’t have said why he was afraid. He 
just didn’t feel safe. With Jock it was different. He was at home, with the wife and 
kids, probably hating the noise and cursing the kids, but at home. 

Bill stepped out across the road. Lucky fellow, Jock, he thought. 

000—OOO—oo00 


Suddenly a man stepped out in front of George’s car. He swerved, put his foot 
down violently on the brakes and the car lurched sideways, the tyres screaming 
He must have been going faster than he thought. 


000—OOO—o00 


When Margot got home George was drinking. Whisky. She had rung several 
times from town but he hadn’t been home. 

“T’ve bought a new skirt,” she said. “I hope you like it.” 

“That why you wanted to go to town?” 

“Yes dear, I needed a new one and I thought it’d be a surprise. It’s the one you 
liked in the little shop next to Smith’s—the orange one. You remember.” 

“Yes,” he replied flatly. | 

She knew there was something wrong, but she thought it better to wait until he 
told her. She went over and switched on the radio. A woman’s voice broke the 
uneasy silence: 

“Two can live as cheap as one 

Baby, they say it’s a lot of fun 

You an’ me, just on our own : 

Baby, let’s build a little home... .” 

000—OOO—oo00 

“Turn that radio off!” Jock yelled at the kids. “Aren’t you supposed to be doing 
your homework or something?” 

“We've finished, Dad,” one of the kids retorted. 
Jock was trying to read the paper, but the general noise around him was playing 
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on his nerves. Just then there was a knock at the door. 

“Answer the door, Mickey.” 
One of the kids, a ten year old boy, muttered something under his breath and went 
out to the door. A minute or two later he returned. 

“Dad, there’s a policeman out there and he wants to see you.” 

“A policeman?” 

“Yeah, Dad, he wants to speak to you or something.” 
Jock put down the paper and went to the door. As he did so, the two smaller boys 
who were playing on the floor, got up to follow him. 

“Stay there, you two. Don’t go being inquisitive.” 
They just looked at him and when he had gone out to the door, they followed 
him slowly, peeping round the corner from where their father couldn’t see them. 
The man at the door didn’t look like a policeman. He didn’t have a uniform on. 
So they peeped a little further around the corner. Jock saw them. 

“Get back into the living room. You'll both get a hiding if you don’t do as you’re 
told.” 
They raced back into the living room. 

“You say he got killed by a car. Must’ve been on his way home from here. He 
lives in the boarding house round in James Street.” 

“Tf you’d be so kind as to come with me, Mr Macpherson.” 

“Yes. Hold it a minute, I'll get my coat.” 
Jock went inside to get his coat. On the way he told Mickey to tell Mum when she 
got home, that he’d be back soon, and she wasn’t to worry. It wasn’t much. 

000—OOO—000 

George hadn’t told Margot. He didn’t want to tell her, yet. And now she had 
gone to bed. He had said he’d be there shortly, but in the meantime, he wanted to 
think. He wondered if they’d found him. Who he was, and if he had a wife too. 
Suddenly he was conscious of the quietness of the room. It was very quiet. Too 
quiet. He got up quickly, went over to the radio and turned it on. 

“T’m gonna be so lonely when you go, 

When you go, honey, when you go 

No other fella’s the same as you 

Without you, I’m gonna be so blue.. .” 


iz 


A. B. RYAN 


EIGHTY YEARS AT TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


CHRISTCHURCH Teachers’ College is 80 years old, and an occasion such as this 
always tempts one to look back into the past, to try to trace the thread of continuity 
which links us with our predecessors of so long ago. 

The training of teachers, then, began some 80 years ago with the opening of the 
Normal School; but that leaves a gap of more than twenty years in Canterbury’s 
history. From the outset, the Canterbury planners laid great stress on religious and 
educational provisions and hoped by the end of the first year of the settlement to 
have funds sufficient to provide for a bishop, an archdeacon, 20 priests, and 20 
teachers. It may be an indication of comparative worth in those days that clergymen 
were to be paid £200 per annum and schoolteachers £70. Teachers were recruited by 
immigration and in one group of teacher immigrants, heralds perhaps of Section T. 
were three good carpenters, two excellent modellers. and all were accustomed to 
practical agriculture. 

As more classes were established. the problem of teacher supply was met by the 
launching of the pupil-teacher system which continued, although in much modified 
form, up until 1931. Youths and girls of 14 years or more might be engaged as 
pupil-teachers for a term of four years. Each was to be given a class and in addition 
to a full day’s teaching, was to receive an hour’s general instruction from the 
principal teacher of his school. The subjects were Arithmetic, Grammar, History, 
Geography, Geometry, Algebra, Latin, School Management, and Reading. Writing, 
and Recitation. Pupil-teaching must have been a make or break affair. A school 
pupil might graduate direct from Standard VI or VII to pupil-teacher status to 
find himself in complete charge of a large group of 50 or 60 of his erstwhile school- 
mates, some perhaps older than the teacher himself. The pay was modest; male 
pupil-teachers began at £20 per annum and rose by annual increments of £10 to 
£50, female pupil-teachers at £16 per annum and rose by increments of £8 to £40. 
Any pupil-teacher, and this may strike a sympathetic chord in student hearts, who 
failed to obtain a certificate of diligence and attention to his duty from his head 
teacher might have his pay withheld. At the same time, it is only fair to note that 
if the head teacher failed to obtain a sufficient number of passes in the June and 
December examinations, the special allowances paid to him for the training of 
teachers would be stopped. 

These measures proved insufficient, and in 1873 the Provincial Council voted to 
establish a Normal School, a school where children would be instructed and teachers 
prepared. So was built Cranmer College, the building which now houses Division C. 
the Music Department, and various special classes. High above the western doorway 
in Kilmore Street is the date 1874. carved in stone. What its significance is, is 
difficult to say. Records show that the foundation stone was laid by the then 
Governor, Sir Charles Fergusson, on Anniversary Day, 1873, and the contract was 
completed in September, 1875. The building was to house the Education Board. 
school children, and students, and that was the order of their arrival. The Board 
took possession of the tower room which now houses the Art and Craft specialists. 
and its various adherents. inspectors, architect, truant officer, moved into the smaller 
rooms. In April, 1876. the children came, transferred from a school in Durham 
Street. In February, 1877, the first students arrived and teacher training had begun. 

Originally the building was graced by several spires, but they have all been 
removed as safety measures. Some difficulty was experienced with the foundations 
and it was found necessary to drop the octagonal tower room down from first floor 
level to the ground. In style, the building trends to the Gothic, but the long narrow 
Gothic windows have long since been replaced. There are elements of Gothic decor- 
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ation at the ends of the drip courses and two stone heads adorn the northern end 
gable. The windows of the class-rooms face south and west, and there was for many 
years a belief that the building had been planned in England and that when it was 
erected in Christchurch, no allowance was made for a northerly sun. The story is 
not true, however, for the architect was a Christchurch man and the building was 
faced to the south because it was believed that direct sunshine would injure the 
eyes of the children. | 

The college began with 37 students, of whom only 6 were men. This was the 
period of the Vogel boom and the excitement of the gold discoveries at Kumara 
was at its height. Students were unpaid, the Principal at the end of the first year 
reporting that several had left, “unable to bear the financial strain”. A vigorous 
campaign was waged to secure salaries for students and after various expedients 
. had been tried, it was agreed to pay them £30 a year. The tag, “as far as funds 
permit” made the offer a somewhat uncertain one. 

In 1880, the minimum age for entry was fixed at 17, and the applicants had to 
pass the examination normally expected of pupil-teachers at the end of their fourth 
year. There was then, apparently, some merit in being able to “Cube 9999”, and to 
“Write down in their correct order, the Hyksos kings of ancient Egypt”. The course 
was to be of one year’s duration and all students were required to enter into an 
agreement to teach for at least two of the three years following their training or 
else pay a forfeit of £20 for every year missed. The range of subjects studied in 
1882 was very different from that of today. The college day consisted of eight 
periods and ended at 10 minutes past 4. There were no morning or afternoon breaks. 
The first hour each day was occupied with teaching practice and the full range of 
studies was English, History, Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Latin, 
Laws of Health, Science or Sewing, Drawing and Teaching Method. The period 
from 10.40 till noon each Friday was occupied with Criticism Lessons. Students in > 
those days took only one criticism lesson during their course but it was taken in 
front of the Principal and the Headmaster of the Normal School. who occupied 
positions in front of the class together with any inspector or other visitor who 
chanced along. Ranged along the side of the room were the remainder of the 
students, notebooks out and pencils at the ready, for they too were expected to give 
an appraisal of the lesson. Students being students, and lecturers being lecturers, 
it is easy to appreciate the situation when one half of a ‘couplet’ was invited to 
criticise the lesson presented by the other half. Many students could not bear the 
strain and it was not unusual for lessons to terminate abruptly with the collapse 
of the teacher. Yet the system continued up until the late twenties. 

In 1887 the College suffered its first setback. Times were bad and a government 
eager to retrench withheld the grant for the training of teachers. There was little 
the Board could do. The staff of the student department was dismissed and two 
students were assigned to each class in the Normal School—one to teach and the 
other to study in the morning, and in the afternoon the roles were to be reversed. 
The students reacted vigorously. “Rooms to Let” notices were hung out of the 
windows and the then Minister of Education was hanged in effigy in Cranmer 
Square. The situation was soon restored however, and the work of teacher training 
went on. In 1905, the course was reorganised. Two years were to be spent as a 
pupil-teacher, and two years as a student. The term “Training College” was adopted 
for official reference, but custom and usage carried the “Normal School” title on. 

It is comforting to know that our problems today are not so very different from 
the ones faced by our predecessors. In 1909, the Inspector General found that too 
frequent attendance at University interfered too greatly with students’ practice in 
the schools. He noted also that the standard of attainment of the students in such 
subjects as handwriting, arithmetic and power of expression was below what was 
required. The possibility of a higher entrance age was discussed, but the Principal 
- felt impelled to utter the warning that if the idea were carried too far some entrants 
to the profession “might have passed the plastic stage at which they could acquire 
habits which, in the absence of a strong natural bent towards them, have to be made 
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automatic by practice. The teacher’s eye which should be offended by the least 
sign of disorder and the teacher’s ear which should be offended by a whisper even 
in the back bench, cannot be developed in many cases if the professional work is 
taken up too late”. 3 

The years just prior to the outbreak of war in 1914 saw many developments. The 
College magazine, Recorder, was launched in 1910 after a false start in 1905. The 
Students’ Association was formed, the subscription being one shilling, and in 1911 
the Saturday Night Club began its career.Then came war with all its disruptions 
but the pattern of the 1920’s was one of expansion. The roll rose from 150 in 1920 
to 300 in 1930 and specialist lecturers were appointed. The increased roll numbers 
permitted the College to sever its sporting connections with Canterbury College and 
enter teams in the local competitions under its own name. Annual senior versus 
junior fixtures had been common in the past and from 1920 Rugby matches were 
played with Wellington Teachers’ College, and from 1921 with Dunedin. The 
Dunedin fixture developed into a tournament for which the combined 1923 execu- 
tives presented a shield. Another change was the adoption of navy blue and green 
as college colours instead of the University maroon and gold. The blazer pocket 
carried a monogram of the letters C.T.C. Further changes came in 1924 when the 
colours maroon, gold and blue were adopted with the motto, ‘E pueris lux’. The 
present crest and motto ‘Disce ut doceas’ were adopted in the jubilee year of 1927. 
Most important was the official opening and occupation of the new college on the 
present site as part of the jubilee celebrations. The building was erected in three 
parts, the third section of women’s block, common room and Room 9 was not 
added until 1931. The hall was an earlier structure dating from 1921, but it was 
remodelled and extended in 1954. 

In 1926, Division C appeared, although they were known as third year students, 
and they were drawn from the two year course. The additional year was to be spent 
at University in preparation for positions in secondary or district high schools. 
“Any student who showed such industry and ability as to complete either the B.A. 
or B.Sc. degree or to reach the final section of either by the end of the second 
year was to be considered as eligible’. The one year post-graduate course began 
in 1936, groups being established at each college. In 1944, however, the course was 
consolidated on Auckland until 1954, when a second course was established here. 
The Normal School was transferred to Elmwood and an amazing transformation 
was effected in the old building to give the new group a home. Third years in 
special fields were appointed in 1931 but the policy lapsed from 1933 to 1937. 
Physical Education trainees then went to Dunedin and in the 1940’s other third 
year courses were established here. Section T dates from 1949, so the present 
group is the ninth in line. The present roll of the College is 640, a tremendous 
and complex growth from the 37 pioneers of 1877. 

It could be mentioned too, that the depression of the 1930’s caused teacher 
training to be suspended. Dunedin and Wellington Colleges closed at the end of 
1932 and the second year students were grouped in Auckland and Christchurch. 
In 1934 all the colleges were closed. Auckland and Christchurch re-opened in 1935 
and Dunedin and Wellington followed in 1936. The break was small but sufficient 
to enable this College to overcome Dunedin’s initial year’s start and so be in a 
position to claim the longest service to teacher training of all the New Beene 
colleges. , 
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“ENN ESS” 


COUNTRY CONCERT 


“WHAT’S that? Why don’t they open the doors? Don’t be silly, they open at eight, 
and it’s only a quarter past eight yet. Kick the doors a bit harder, Jack. Perhaps 
the committee in there can’t hear you. ; 

Oh—they’re open. C’mon Lou, make for a seat with a back. What? Oh, bother 
the performers, let them sit out in the supper-room. Who do they think they are 
anyway! ! 

Wonder what it’ll be like this year. Uh-oh, there go some “fairies” to be dressed 
up. Gee, how they’ve grown since last year and the year before that and the year 
before that and—ah—piano duet. Not too bad. Those two kids played that piece 
lane lot better than they did last year and the year before last and the—now 
what 

Hey Lou, here’s something they didn’t have last year and the year before and 
the year—what dance are the kids doing? Ha! Calypso. Rather cute, dancing to a 
gramophone. That hi-ho, hi-ho part’s quite good, too . . . “Hi-ho, hi-ho, and off to 
work we go, hi-ho, hi-ho, hi-ho, hi-ho, hi-ho-o-o, hi-ho, hi-ho, hi-ho-o-o, hi-ho-o, 
and off to work we go, hi-ho, hi-ho, hi-ho, hi-ho, hi-ho-o-o, hi-ho, hi-ho, 
hi-ho-0-0-o” . . . How ever long are they going to do that part? Perhaps they don’t 
realise the gramophone needle’s stuck! Who the heck’s that silly Charlie yelling 
“encore”? Oh, it’s Jumbo—I might have known. Bet he wouldn’t be here if he 
were sober. 

Next, please. Oh no! You know, there ought to be a law against kids practising 
the piano on a public stage! She should have kept to her regular practising hours 
at home. Ha, that’s over. Oh, shut up, Jumbo! Let sleeping dogs lie! 

What’s next—Ten Little Shiggered Boys, by the look of them. But there are only 
eight! Oh I see, they can’t count. No, dear, he isn’t supposed to leave the stage 
so quickly, but he’ll be back soon, I guess. 

What’s the compére saying? Last item ... whacko! What is it? Ah, the fairies 

. see that girl playing the piano? I remember when she was a fairy herself— 
a few concerts back; she wasn’t quite so long in the legs then. 

Well, Lou, looks like that’s the lot, for this year. Hi, Jim. Reckon we'll survive 
another one? You never know ... Hooray Jumbo. What did you think of it?” 

“Dress Rehearsal was pretty (hic) good. When’s the concert?” 


H. KOLFF 


INDONESIA—FACT OR OPINION 


One of our students feels that the general attitude towards Dutch policy 
in Indonesia is one of unjust criticism. 


“THE Dutch have done more harm than good in Indonesia’. This opinion is shared 
by many people. Is this finding a scapegoat for having failed themselves in similar 
situations, or is it sheer ignorance? Newcomers to a country always criticise. Why? 
Because they think that they know something about the country, but in fact are 
ignorant and dogmatic. If we want to know about another country and its people, 
we must be willing to accept both good and bad facts. Only in this way can we 
form an impartial and unbiased opinion. How is it possible for people who have 
never been to another country to form a judgement? Would it not be fairer to 
leave it to those who have lived in the country and know something about it? I do 
not mind people finding fault, as long as they can see the good things too—some- 
thing many people are unable to do in the case of past Dutch Colonial rule in 
Indonesia. 

In order to satisfy everyone, I acknowledge—and I am sure I can say the same 
for most Dutch people—that we have made many mistakes as colonists in Indonesia; 
since everybody seems to be well informed about all these mistakes, in order to 
keep things balanced, I would like to mention some of the things that do us credit. 
Before continuing I must emphasize that one cannot compare pre-war Indonesia 
with post-war Indonesia. Because health conditions are appalling now, and the 
country is generally in an insecure state, it does not mean that it has always been 


like that. 


As soon as the Japanese invaded Indonesia, the Dutch were put in concentration 
camps, and at the same time the Netherlands was occupied by the Germans. This 
meant that the Dutch were altogether disorganised; since then the country has. 
degenerated. People do not realize that the health conditions in pre-war Indonesia 
were of a very high standard. Medical treatment was free for the natives; problems 
of nutrition were constantly explored; tropical diseases studied. As a matter of 
interest, it was a Dutchman who invented a cure for the disease “beri-beri”. The 
following were established: a cancer institute, midwifery schools, in addition to 
the ordinary hospitals, special hospitals for children, and clinical help in the 
dessahs (villages). 

The education system was not inferior to that of any of the other colonial 
powers. Schools were built for natives. Some Indonesians prepared for University 
training and went to Holland for higher study, returning as doctors and lawyers. 
Later, in Bandung, in 1920, the Dutch established a technical College, followed by 
faculties of medicine, dentistry and pharmacy, law, literature, philosophy, and 
agriculture in Djakarta, Surabaja, and Bogor, forming the University of Indonesia. 
Courses were interchangeable with counterparts in the Netherlands. 

The Dutch built roads, railways; modernised cities—not to mention the elabor- 
ation of the native irrigation system. 

To prepare the people of Indonesia for self-government, the Dutch had a twenty- 
five year plan. In 1901 Queen Wilhelmina discussed this plan with her government. 
The biggest mistake made by the Dutch was that the plan was not carried out 
until just before the Second World War; the Dutch tried to rectify this mistake after 
the War. The first aim was to regain control, to re-organise the country before the 
plan could be continued. If, after the War, the Dutch had been able to carry out 
this twenty-five year plan for self-government, it would have been the better for 
Indonesia. 
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People ask why the Dutch did nothing for Indonesia just after the War. How 
could they? Locked up in concentration camps, while the Netherlands itself was 
devastated, not even able to help itself, depending entirely upon Britain and 
America—they could do nothing. 

Another popular criticism is that the Dutch have done little or nothing for the 
people of Indonesia, but were only seeking the wealth of the country. Marguritte 
Harman Bro states what is to be found in all factual references: “Dutch colonial 
administrators were, no doubt, the world’s foremost scholars of primitive law, so 
thoroughly trained that they could preside over native courts, needing only the 
assistance of a specialist in Moslem Canon law.” Also did they know the special 
laws of the Chinese, Hindu and Arab blocs. . 

It is important to know that the land was preserved for the people—land could 
not be sold. “The Dutch maintained a farsighted land policy which prevented the 
outright sale of his holdings on the part of a harassed peasant, thus saving the land 
for the people and the people for the land.”—an extract from the book “Indonesia, 
land of Challenge.” 

The lot of the Indonesian people was better under the Dutch than it had ever 
been under dominance of their own kings and rulers; they had more rights con- 
ducive to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


ALL THINGS 


A single pinewood shaving, paper-thin; 
But with a patterned beauty grained within. 


A shaving, torn along one edge, all lined 
And wrinkled—bringing thoughts of God to mind. 


God, Creator, seen and felt in all 
—And Christ, who must have watched the shavings fall. 


Shavings, curled-up; to the floor they toss 
—From a hasty, half-made wooden Cross? 
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R. D. MURRAY 


JOE’S BED 


THE BEST OF TELLUS 


HE LOCKED the street door, switched off the hall light, and climbed the stairs to 
his bedroom. He locked the bedroom door. 

The room seemed very empty. 

He glanced across at his friend’s bed, with the bathrobe thrown across it. 

“Why did Joe have to go away for the week-end?” 

He turned off the light, and moved over to the window, looked down on the 
street. A lamp, lighting against the dark, shone through a tree, casting vague 
shadows. He pulled down the blind. A strip of light persisted, throwing a writhing 
shadow on Joe’s bed. 

He climbed into bed. And lay, eyes wide, apprehensive, for hours. 

Or minutes. 

And then switched on the reading lamp, opened a book, began to read. But 
powers of concentration had gone. His eyes wandered—over to Joe’s bed, Joe’s 
empty bed, to the window, to the book, to the door, to the bed, the light, the dark— 
the dark—and back to his childhood .. . 

Night had always terrified him—as a child, bedtime was a fearful time. 

He would lie awake, eyes wide, and frightened, just waiting—waiting for . 
waiting for something—something which never happened—but maybe next night. 

This aching horror of dark persisted into manhood—always blackness, fear. 
waiting. 

Sleep would creep on him. slowly, and drag him away, unwillingly into nothing, 
and release him to another day, another day of waiting—waiting for the next day, 
waiting for the sun to fade, dragging behind it another night. And more dark... 

Click. 

He switched off the light. Outside the sounds of night faded—the swish of tyres. 
the echoing click of heels on the pavement, the murmurings, shufflings, rustlings— 
he drowsed, then slept, nebulous dreams and thoughts moving in him. The clock 
by him glowed greenly, and ticked—ticked to the silent shadow on Joe’s bed. 

Joe’s empty bed. 

Stillness settled silently in the night. Shadows slid. noiseless across the strip of 
light on Joe’s bed. 

He woke. Jumped awake, startled, hot, sweating. Scared. cold. 

He looked at Joe’s bed. Blood thumped in his ears. 

He saw a face. On Joe’s bed. A fantastic face—hooked nose, thick lips, long 
forehead, deep, cadaverous eyes. Sunken. Were they glowing? 

He gasped—a stifled gasp of terror. A shadow moved across the face. 

“That you, Joe?” 

“Toe?” 

How could it be! The door downstairs is locked. And this is upstairs. 

“You fool! You great, silly fool—it’s only the light on the bathrobe. On the 
folds of the bathrobe .. . 

ASE TtT 

“Joe doesn’t look like that . 

“Tt is the bathrobe. It must be . 

“Has to be.” 


He watched, and waited. Waited to be sure, wanting to be sure, to be convinced, 
to be calmed. 

Shadows moved Gack and forth on the bathrobe-face on Joe’s bed. 

Joe’s empty bed. 

The face moved. 

Again. 
He went stiff with fright. And shivered, an arpeggio of fear in his spine. 

“No—it’s only the shadow of the tree on the bathrobe. The bathrobe-face.” 

He lay .. . staring, frightened, not moving, silent. 

Thump—thump—thump—somewhere in his chest, his ears, in the room. 

Courage came to him, creeping, seeping into him. Courage was afraid, embryonic, 
cringing. Courage was a coward. But it crept in, pressing aside the cold consuming 
wedges of fear. 

“Tl get up and shift the bathrobe. The bathrobe-face.” 

The thought killed courage, and all-pervading fear gripped and twisted him again. 

Noises floated into him—or out of him. It was so dark, so still, so silent, so 
noisy. 

He lay, staring. Across on Joe’s bed, equally silent, was the face. The bathrobe- 
face. Shadows— 

Moving shadows. 

Calm—a quaking, timid calm. 

He turned, slowly, to switch on the reading lamp, and knocked it to the floor. 

Glass splintered. 

The noise sent him into a frenzy of fear; gnawing, insidious fear. 

Light—need light—light—light. But there was only dark, and the face. 

He leaped out of bed, and across the room, not seeing, blind with fright, stumb- 
ling with shame at his terror. 

He fell across Joe’s bed, across the bathrobe-face. He cores at it. 

He screamed. 

It was not a bathrobe... 
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THE LOVERS 


Tue landrover groaned its way up the dusty road round the great green mass of 
the mountain. The dust stuck to the sweat on the driver’s arms. He was a huge 
Samoan sitting there, his body shaking violently, his eyes steady on the white track. 
He wore a bright lava-lava tucked between his knees and his big toe shook on the 
worn accelerator pedal. We passed through a couple of villages, throwing dust 
on the thatch roofs and setting the dogs running and barking. 

As we climbed higher, my ears popped owing to the height. I had stayed up too 
late last night with the crew of the Sunderland which had brought me to Apia. 

At last we jolted off the road, and there was Apia Radio Station. It was a wooden 
hut almost buried in vegetation, with the aerials on the other hill. I greeted Harry— 
the maintenance man—at the door, and we set to work. There wasn’t much we could 
do that day. The fault was obvious, but the spares would be bulky. We decided 
that I was to order the spares when I returned to Suva, and send them to Harry 
there in Samoa. 

We squeezed into the front seat of the landrover and began to sway down the 
hill. Harry said he had to drop some parcels off on the way back. “I sometimes 
bring mail and papers to Karl’s place,” shouted Harry over the noise of the car. 
“What a character! How would you like to meet him?” 

“T would very much,” I shouted. 

We had been descending for half an hour when we stopped by an old wooden 
house which stood off the road at the top of a sloping lawn. We walked to the 
verandah and looked down over Apia, which lay like a glittering necklace around 
the broad bay. The calm blue sea stretched to the white hue of the reef and beyond, 
white-flecked to the horizon. A few cloud shadows stole slowly over the surface. 
The great shoulders of the hills on either side, a deep lush green, splashed with 
hibiscus of every colour, framed this beautiful scene. 

I walked through the heat and the almost stupefying scent of the frangipani into 
the doorway where Harry was talking to an old, white-haired man. After the bril- 
liant sunshine I found it difficult to see in the gloom of the house and stood blinking 
at the old man who was introduced to me. 

“How do you do,” he said pleasantly. He spoke with a faint accent. He wasn’t 
a big man and wore slightly grubby white ducks worn casually like a young man. 
His eyes were blue behind steel-rimmed spectacles. He was smiling and laughing. 
obviously glad we called. 

“You'll have a whisky”, he said, backing to the door. 

“Too right, Karl,” said Harry, looking at me. 

We then sat around the table drinking and talking for a long time. The old man 
was fascinating. He spoke of the two great Samoan chiefs, of tribal wars and of 
the New Zealanders’ foolishness in thinking of Samoan self-government. “They will 
fight again”, he said. 

He had come to Samoa sixty years ago as a boy on a Dutch ship. He showed 
us old sepia photographs of the German fleet in the bay and the wreckage of it 
on the reef after the hurricane. Many years ago, during a tribal feud, a man had 
_ been cut to pieces on his doorstep. Drink after drink was poured. 

He showed us rusty iron cutlasses that were used-by the local chief in war. 
“These have shed blood, you know,” he said. He spoke hurriedly and anxiously, 
and after some time I discovered that he didn’t want us to leave. He spoke with 
authority and humour on many subjects—his eyes fixed on me. 

I knew I had drunk too much. It was getting dark outside and the hibiscus was 
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wilting on the table. Karl shouted in Samoan and an old man came in, carrying 
a kerosene lamp. He was toothless and there were white bristles on his face as he 
leaned over the lamp. 

“This is Ta-afu,” said Karl loudly. “Sit down, Ta-afu.” Ta-afu sat ¢ on the floor 
in the shadows with his lifeless eyes fixed upon his master. 


Karl droned on, then suddenly he rose. ““Have you seen Stephenson’s mirror over 
here? There are several pieces of R.L.S.’s furniture in this house.” 


It was obviously very old. The silver was flaking off the mirror, which was 
supported not very firmly by black wooden supports. I stood in front of it and a 
shabby, sweaty-shirted young man looked back at me. “Well, that’s marvellous,” 
I exclaimed. “Isn’t it marvellous, Harry?” 

Harry’s chin rested on his chest. He was asleep. A bell sounded from Apia and 
a breeze moved the trees outside the verandah. I felt cold and uneasy. 

Karl drank pensively and said, “You must meet my wife before you go. Ta-afu, 
bring my wife here.” 

He had taken off his spectacles and the gentleness had gone from his face. It was 
drawn and very old. “She’s a princess”, he said, and poured two drinks. He noticed 
Harry, and, waving his glass at the still figure, snorted derisively. 

Ta-afu returned and sat again. A figure appeared, partially silhouetted in the 
frame of the door. It was a Samoan woman, a short plump figure. She approached 
the table, smiling shyly. She had obviously been very beautiful when young. She 
was old but her eyes were still young. 

Karl moved forward in his chair and held her plump arm. “This j is a young man 
from Fiji, Harry brought him.” She turned and smiled with a gesture rather like a 
curtsey. She then sat down on the matted floor near Ta-afu. 

“Yes, she’s a princess, you know, from Taleolo, along the coast,” said Karl. “I 
used to go there on a small auxiliary ketch to bring gravel back to Apia. There 
used to be a quarry there.” 

Ta-afu moved in the shadows. “Ta-afu was a boy on the boat with me. We'd 
go there once a month or something like that. Once we missed the tide and stayed 
the night.” He gave a small laugh and his eyes glittered at me as though we were 
sharing a secret joke. “After that, we made a point of missing the tide, didn’t we 
Ta-afu? Ta-afu didn’t mind—he liked the kava there.” He giggled and put his 
hand on his wife’s shoulders. The frogs were rattling outside but I could hear 
Ta-afu breathing heavily. 

I looked at the Samoan woman and saw, momentarily, stark fear in her eyes. 
It was quickly gone but I had to get up quickly and stub my cigarette, to dispel 
the shock it gave me. “Blast Harry for going to sleep.” I wanted to go desperately 
now. 

“It was the kava, wasn’t it, Ta-afu?” said Karl, smiling—but not with his eyes. 
“Not a woman or anything like that, eh?” Her eyes turned up to me like those 
of x whipped dog. I looked away, my mind reeling. I had to get away from this 
evil man. 

Karl was chuckling vaguely, his lips red and wet, when Harry awoke and said 
loudly, “What’s the time?” I felt as one does on meeting a friend after walking 
down a long, dark road. 

“Time we went,” I said, trying vainly to sound at ease. 

“Could I have a cigarette?” Harry said, leaning back and yawning. “Sorry I 
dropped off. I really . 

“Let’s go Harry, m off in the morning.” 

Harry, noticing my alarm, said, “Have you been giving him too much whisky, 
you old villain?” 

“Have one before you go,” said Karl. He was the benign white-haired old 
character again. 

I explained that J had to leave early in the morning and really had to go. 

We stood up to leave and as we walked onto the verandah, I looked back to 
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see Karl’s wife, her head bowed, sitting in the shadows. As we walked towards the 
road, thunder grumbled among the hills. The engine was started and we moved 
off, leaving Karl, and Ta-afu, who was holding the lamp which threw his face into 
relief like a skull. 

On the drive back to Apia. Harry began to hum a tune and I began to think what 
a fool I had been. Raindrops began to appear on the windscreen and by the time 
we reached Aggie Grey’s Hotel, the rain was falling heavily. 

The following morning the aircraft took off in brilliant sunshine and soon J 
fell asleep amid the noise and smells of an aircraft in flight. The change of note 
in the engines woke me up, and I looked out of a hatch to see the muddy beaches, 
wet roads, and the white mass of the Grand Pacific Hotel move under the mainplane. 

I soon settled into the smells and parties of life in Suva and it wasn’t ’till after 
a fortnight that I picked up the “Fiji Times” and “Herald” and read that Karl had 
been found killed by one of his own cutlasses. His servant, Ta-afu, who had served 
him for forty years, had disappeared, as had Karl’s wife. It was very mysterious 
and provided the main topic of conversation for some days. I have often wondered 
how drunk I was on that night which now seems so far away. 


RED BEAUTY 


Three berries 
Hanging 

Living red, 

A raindrop 
Glistening 

From each head. 


Red berries 
Glowing 

—Wine in the cup. 
A ray 

Reflected 

Lighting it up. 


Wine 

Blood red 
Symbol of love, 
Complete 
Sacrificial 
Surrender above. 
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I. G. MANNING 


“Something lost behind the Ranges... 
Lost and waiting for you—go!” 
R. Kipling. 

THIS composition attempts to illustrate the thoughts that are stimulated in me by 
Kipling’s lines. They are, I feel, symbolical. and I am hoping that the linocut inter- 
pretation will help to convey to you the thoughts these lines evoke. 

To me, Kipling’s lines epitomise the purpose of human existence. They are sym- 
bolical, and refer to an interior process rather than an exterior, literal one; a process 


' of growth and unfolding through strenuous effort to discover and express our inner 


nature, which is the image of God—as our Bible puts it. It is there in the innermost 
depths of every human being, and it is only as we reach the peaks of what we. as 
humans, are capable in the way of right relationships in life, that the Greater Man 
can become apparent and express Himself. ie 

An essential to this is the very practical thing of keeping right relationships in 
life. This means using all our powers of love, intelligence, discrimination and will- 
power to be kind and helpful to those around us and all who share the world with 
us. It is often not easy to do these things, yet they are all-important. Only when 
we throw our whole heart into living thus. will That which is within be enabled 
to become apparent and shine forth in speech, thought and action; a comfort and an 
aid not only to ourselves but to all men. I believe that only when this happens can 


we expect a world free from suspicion, jealousy and hate, which are the seeds of war. 


TRANSFORMATION 


A leaf lay on the lawn, an ugly thing, 
Half-dead and blotched, a dirty shade of brown. 
Unglorified, untinted, blown down 

Before its time, before its splendouring. 


Cut off before its energy was spent 

It lay, sap-heavy still, though brown with death; 
Not autumn-dry and rustling at a breath 

As those which live the cycle’s full extent. 


And then—a sudden early autumn frost— 
The leaf with rime perfected, every vein 
A line of glistening white. Here was a gain 
Of glory greater than the glory lost. 
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RETROSPECT 


ALTHOUGH it was midsummer when I returned to New Zealand after two years on 
Niue, a tiny eight miles by ten South Pacific Island, and I was happy to be home 
again, I could not escape a nostalgic feeling for the tropics, which grew and grew 
as winter approached. I missed the mornings, cool and wet with heavy dew, palm 
leaves swaying, the heady scent of frangipani and ginger lilies, colourful hibiscus 
hedges, paw paw for breakfast, cool green coconut milk during the heat of the day, 
shy yet noisy brown-skinned children, the village women returning laden from their 
plantations, and the men in their dug-out canoes in the black tropic night attracting 
flying-fish with the glare of a Tilley lamp; young men and boys hunting Kalahimu 
—land-crabs—by torchlight after a shower of rain, Sundays when whole villages 
dressed in their best European finery and went off to church, and festive days when 
the village girls donned their palm leaf skirts and leis of frangipani to entertain. 

Then came the call of “Home”, and the beginning of a journey via Singapore. 
While there I felt an equally strong call of the wild, and took a job as a nurse. 
My base was the old town of Malacca, and every six weeks or so I was able to 
have a week’s leave to see more of the country and people. 

For my first leave I visited Penang. I flew from Malacca in much the same type 


of aircraft that N.A.C. uses in New Zealand, and the journey took about three 


hours. The Settlement, established in 1786, was the oldest British Settlement in 
the Far East. What a lovely island! George Town is the port of Penang Island. 
In the harbour were native craft, Chinese junks with billowing brown sails, rusty 
tankers, and spotless shining liners from every port of the world. Along the 
waterfront, as at Singapore, Chinese junk builders plied their trade in building 
yards squashed between offices and warehouses. In the streets, flanked by old 
colonial buildings and modern reinforced concrete offices and flats, trishas, 
jinrikishas, overladen handcarts, modern American cars and *buses moved along. 


‘Chinese Opera was performed in the Amusement Parks, modern cinemas showed 


English, Malay, Indian and Chinese films, while restaurants of the same countries 
served their national meals. | 
Penang Hill, 2,722 feet above sea level, with a cable car service every fifteen 
minutes, was a “must”. The view of George Town was superb, until marred by 
mist, and across the straits could be seen the coast and “green hills” of Kedah. 
Temples of every kind and nationality abound in Penang. The Snake Temple 
was filled with every variety of snake imaginable. They were doped apparently 


by the fumes of the incense, for which I was truly thankful, and lay asleep all 


over the place, on the altars, rafters and around the incense burners. When the 
air clears during the night they awaken to eat eggs which have been placed on 
the floor for them by the worshippers. The people believe that the snakes possess 
a godly spirit. 

Along the coast road were quiet, straggling fishing villages, steep cliffs, and 
beautiful beaches. At Batu Ferringtu, where I stayed, it was a memorable 
experience to see a huge party of fishermen and young boys dragging in the huge, 
brown nets, which took literally hours to haul in, to the accompaniment of a 
song and rhythmic foot movements as they moved back up the sloping, golden 
beach. 

My next visit was to Mentakab in the state of Pahang, on the East Coast. After 
flying to Kuala Lumpur, I journeyed with two other passengers in an Auster over 
dense jungle, with a silver ribbon of river glistening through here and there. All 
the time the pilot kept a sharp look-out for terrorist camps at the jungle edge, 
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for Pahang was a state which still suffered considerable bandit activity. The aircraft 
touched down at Temereoh, a small, dusty, parched airstrip a few miles out of 
Mentakab township. There was no waiting-room, passenger lounge or control 
tower, such as we had at Malacca. No, this was in the outback; the only building 
was a Home Guard post. When the ’plane touched down to refuel, half a dozen 
very rural-looking Malays in “jungle green”, armed to the teeth, stood guard; one 
helped carry my luggage to the “fort”, and after the plane left, as I waited for 
transport into town, they began shyly to converse with me (my smattering of 
Malay at that stage was most inadequate). 

Every few miles we passed through villages, which were virtually minor con- 

centration camps; they were surrounded by high, barbed-wire fences and guarded 
by sentries at both ends. Villagers going to and fro—Europeans too unless they 
had a special permit to carry food and provisions—were examined at check 
points at, and between, villages to prevent food and supplies reaching, or being 
smuggled to, the terrorists. Armoured convoys carried goods between Kuala 
Lumpur and the East Coast towns; they did not have set days, but were constantly 
varied in order to keep the terrorists guessing, and without supplies. On one 
occasion when returning to Malacca State after an outburst of activity, I was 
travelling between Selangor State and Negri Sembilan by *bus when we were 
stopped at a check point and our luggage examined thoroughly by Malay troops. 
Fortunately they did not see the bag which I hid between my feet and covered 
with my dress; it was full of foodstuffs, and I did not have a permit. Indeed, I 
didn’t know at that time that one was required when carrying food from one 
town or village to the next. 
‘ In Mentakab and district, things were so bad that even when my friend bought 
soup or tinned goods, a hole had to be punched in each tin before sale, to 
prevent hoarding and supplies going to the Communists who, in many cases, 
because of the rehabilitation of the squatters—Chinese who farmed primitively at 
the edge of the jungle—were on the verge of starvation and when captured fre- 
quently suffered acutely from beri-beri and malnutrition. 

At dusk a curfew was imposed and one always travelled with an armed escort. 
Medical personnel fortunately were safe from ambush, and we could travel pretty 
well without fear, which was more than other civilians could do. It was said that 
the Communists had the registration number of every civilian car, and of Red 
Cross workers, district nurses and dispensary assistants, who were therefore not 
military targets, but the poor planters and their families, European and Malayan 
police and troops were, most definitely. According to Communist documents cap- 
tured in the early 1950’s, one directive stated that members (terrorists) were to 
penetrate into the police, the Home Guard, Civil Service, and Malay Regiment. 
To gain favour with the people the following were to be observed: members were to 
cease burning new villages and coolie lines (workers’ quarters on rubber estates 
and tin mines etc.), and attacking post-offices, reservoirs, power stations and other 
public services; to refrain from derailing civilian trains with high explosive, throw- 
ing grenades; and to stop burning religious buildings, sanitary trucks, Red Cross 
vehicles and ambulances. There was much more in the same strain, as well as the 
statement that “enemy personnel who surrender in battle are not to be killed, 
except traitors, British and Gurkha troops, or senior civil servants and police 
officers; corpses will not be burned, stripped or dismembered; and gold teeth 
will not. be extracted. Asian officers are not to be assassinated unless they are 
police or re-settlement officers, and Home Guards and auxiliary policemen are 
to be paid for weapons seized. I.0.U. chits can be issued. 

British officers, and managers of production centres can be killed, but not 
British Health officers and engineers.” 

During my visit to Mentakab I stayed with. a young English nursing sister, 
who was Matron of the hospital of 200 beds, and the only European woman on 
the staff. There was a European doctor, and Malay, Indian and Chinese staff, but 
for five days of the week she was on duty and on call twenty-four hours each day. 
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Helicopters droned noisily to and fro on military ops., and flew jungle casualties 
also. One ‘morning soon after breakfast Peggy came over to the house looking 
ghastly. After a cigarette and cup of tea she told me what had upset her. A 
casualty had been brought in but he was past human aid, his brains having 
been blown out in an ambush soon after dawn; a young British corporal, an only 
child of 19 years. The ironical thing was that the sergeant who was to have led 
the patrol had the previous evening entered hospital as an emergency case to 
have an ingrowing toenail removed. 

In Malacca we were reasonably free from such things, although when we drove 
with male escorts they were always armed and the planters were compelled by 
insurance to travel with a driver. My usual off-duty conveyance was an armoured 
jeep; there was no such thing as a hand signal, the only window being a tiny slit. 
Still, it was fun, though very rattly and noisy. Usually in the evening between 
4 p.m. and 8 p.m. two or three of us went for a run out to the aerodrome, 
swimming club, or the reservoir about 14 miles out of Malacca. Primarily we 
went to exercise ourselves and the two delightful Tibetan lion dogs owned by 
one of the nursing sisters. These dogs are very like Pekinese, but have a much 
sweeter temperament and are very courageous. 

Sue, the bitch, had been partially paralysed after an encounter with a hooded 
cobra, but Ahmed, her offspring, was more cautious. Both dogs loved to chase and 
hunt out monkeys in the secondary jungle surrounding the Ayer Keroh (muddy 
water) reservoir. We just used to sit and enjoy the view and call the dogs when it 
was time to leave. The lovely homes of the engineers and maintenance staff had 
been deserted ever since the beginning of the Emergency. We often thought of 
going up for a week-end. On one such evening, just as we returned for dinner, 
one of the Malayan-Chinese sisters asked where we had been. Upon being told 
she almost died of shock. Didn’t we know that the orang jahat (bad men) lived 
there, and that it was dangerous to go there, especially at dusk? We didn’t know, | 
but next morning by sheer co-incidence three victims of an ambush were in 
hospital, all members of the police, two European officers, and a Malay who was 
very seriously wounded in the abdomen. The Europeans had leg wounds and 
shock, and another Malay policeman had died of wounds prior to admission; all 
this happened on the road we had so gaily travelled the previous evening! 

So much for the terrorist side of the picture. What else comes to mind as I 
look back on a happy year in Malaya? 

A pleasant week at Port Dickson on the West Coast between Malacca and 
Port Swettenham. Here I spent some sick leave and saw for the first time in my 
life a monkey swimming. He was the pet of a young English couple who had a 
baby of a year old. Every day the whole family went down to the beach for a 
dip—the monkey too; he perched on the shoulder of his master and swam on 
the end of a rope! Another monkey, a gibbon or wawah, which was owned by 
the girl who kept the lion dogs, liked women and disliked men. In particular she 
held a grudge against the kebem, the gardener odd-job man. It was his duty each 
morning to collect the hen eggs from the fowl-run. To do this he had to walk 
down the kitchen garden, and open the gate of the fowl-run. Every day of her 
life she used to wait for him and nip his rear as he leaned forward to open that 
gate. No matter how he kept an eye open for her she was always too quick. The 
kebem might walk with his face towards her, but she always won. Incidentally 
when monkeys scratch and pick they are not always delousing themselves; usually 
they are picking off dead skin which they like to eat; they like the salty taste of 
perspiration or even of dry skin. ea ; 

Photographs are a great asset when describing a country like this. Looking 
through some just now, there is one of the Sakai (Malay aborigines) whom we 
met en route to the Cameron Highlands, the one really cool spot in Malaya. There 
was a small village of them with dwellings which have to be seen to be believed, 
crude thatch shelters built on stilts. These people wear virtually no clothing and 
paint their faces and bodies as the Australian aborigines sometimes do. They are 
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excellent hunters with poisoned bamboo blowpipes. Bamboo. has many uses. for 
these people. They carry water in the hollow tubes, and preserve food in them. 
Rats are a delicacy,-and wild pig, mouse deer and young honey bees form part 
of their diet. Few Europeans see the true jungle dwellers (orang utan; orang—man; 
utan—jungle) who have little resemblance to the Sakai, although a police friend 
who had been stationed in a jungle fort for some months had seen them and 
said they had pure black, curly hair of the pure Negrito type and were completely 
naked except for a piece of bark-cloth. They make a hole. in the ground in which 
to sleep and cover themselves with branches as protection from the dew. Usually 
they. could be traced by these signs and remains of a fire, or recent digging for 
edible ground roots. None are more than 4ft 6ins high. 

I'd love to tell you more, but time just won't allow it; about the flock of peacocks 
in the early morning in Trengganu and the marvellous sight they were as 
they flew from the padang in a perfect V formation with the hens on the 
inside and the cocks forming the flanks. What a din when they first landed 
though, and preened and strutted and screeched in the early morning sunshine. 

I’d like to tell: you of my first visit round a native market where we used to 
buy fresh fruit and vegetables and fowl. The smell of livestock, dried fish, hundred- 
year old eggs, durians—a fruit which has to be seen and smelled—or just smelled— 
to be believed—and of the shock I got when I first saw dear little baby goat 
kids’ heads reposing on the butchers’ slabs, complete with hair, eyes and ears, 
just as they had been decapitated, for Malays and Indians in Malaya are fussy 
about the type of meat they eat. New Zealand mutton is acceptable, as is goat, 
but not the pig for Muslims or the cow for the Indians. The Chinese very sensibly 
eat both, but what we would serve fo one person would provide a family curry 
in the Far East. 

Well, I didn’t contract malaria or any awful disease, and returned home. safe 
and sound, laden with curios and happy memories and a determination to make 
a return trip in the not so distant future. : 


C. Y. DUDLEY 


THE ATTIC 


A shaft of sun; 

Gold fingers reaching to the floor. 
Dust; 

Minute specks, twisting, twirling. 
Dark shapes; 

Just sketched in, no more. 
Scattered books; 

Open, yellowed. curling. 
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ST PAUL'S CHURCH, MALACCA, 1511 


MALACCA RIVER 


THE ONE THAT DIDN'T GET AWAY 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


We present the views of prominent personalities within the College on various 
topics which we hope will be of interest to our readers. 


1. What do you think of capital punishment? 
(i) Mr Guy: 

What statistical evidence I have seen leads me to believe that fear of capital 
punishment is not necessarily a deterrent to murderers, and my own deliberations 
about the matter suggest that the corrective value of such punishment is highly over- 
rated. The hangman, unlike the golfer, does not allow trial swings. I am not in 
favour of capital punishment. I do not believe in taking another man’s life, nor 
would I ask anyone else to do so. 

Gi) Mr Allan: 

Undesirable, but perhaps regrettably still necessary in some cases, since we 
seem not yet to have grown to the stage of self-discipline where we can entirely 
do without it. Deeper understanding of the causes of crime and the influences 
which warp the growth of personality seem to me the best prevention. 

(ii) Dr Moffatt : 

I’m in favour of it. 

(iv) Miss Hay: 

I am not in favour of capital punishment. No good comes from taking another 
life. 

(v) Mr T. Campbell: 

The mention of capital punishment brings two things to my mind: (a) that man 
has no right to take life, under any conditions; (b) that the Government of the 
country should decide their policy rather than have a referendum on the issue. 

(vi) The Man in the Street: 

As a deterrent to murder it has no value. Were I a potential murderer, the 
thought of imprisonment for life—not 15 years, but life—would give me pause. 
2. Give your definition of personality? 

(i) Mr Guy: 

To me the individuality of man represents his personality, which is an integration 
of his genetic qualities with those brought about by his nurture. One of the great. 
tasks of educators is to foster this individuality and so reveal the great diversity 
which should give much more colour and brightness to living in an enlightened 
community. 

(ii) Mr Allan: 

Personality is the total integrated and dynamic organization of all an individual’s 
qualities as it is perceived by others in the give and take of social life. It appears 
to comprise in the main the natural and acquired impulses, and habits, interests, 
and complexes, the sentiments and ideals, the opinions and beliefs as shown in 
his relations with the world around him. 

(iii) Dr Moffatt : 

Personality is the sum total of those features, especially psychological traits, 

which make one individual human being different from another. 
(iv) Miss Hay: 

That indefinable something in a person that makes one say, “What a grand 
person, so warm and friendly” or, conversely, “She doesn’t impress me, she’s too 
colourless.” 

(v) Mr T. Campbell: 

The total make up of a person, which makes him a separate unity, and 

determines his behaviour in the society in which he lives. 
(vi) The Man in the Street: 

Personality is the outward expression of an individual’s reaction to the environ- 

ment. We require some superior being to decide for us what is a good environment, 
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so that we may develop good personalities in our pupils. 
3. Do you think nuclear weapon tests should continue? 
(i) Mr Guy: 

This is a very big question, but I shall answer it briefly. First of all I think that 
war as an instrument of international dealing is unjustifiable as a general rule, 
although there may be some justification for defensive action. We have seen some 
rather unfortunate military acts in recent months: in Hungary and in Egypt. In 
both cases major powers have shown that “gun-boat diplomacy” is not dead. The 
present-day world is very unsettled. It has been at war more or less continually 
this century, and I think will continue to be so until the great majority of all men 
and women take a stand against war and attempt to remove the causes of war. 
I think that if we begin to make rules about the conduct of wars we will tend 
to make war “respectable”, and I believe that war is far from that: it is a crime 
against humanity. I would prefer to see nuclear-weapon or any other weapon tests 
carried out until people outlaw war, not just some of the weapons of war. 

(ii) Mr Allan: 

Where most others go armed, it is unrealistic to venture unarmed. However, 
education towards the maturity which ensures some reasonable foresight of con- 
sequences and a willingness to govern action according to such foresight, is the 
best way to render such tests unnecessary. 

(iii) Dr Moffatt : 

No. 

(iv) Miss Hay: 

When one thinks of the horrors attendant upon the use of these weapons on 
non-combatants and even little children the answer is no. 

(v) Mr T. Campbell: | 

If the continuance of nuclear weapon tests is the only way scientists can learn 
of the atom, then they should continue. Every known precaution to safeguard 
humanity appears to be taken. 

(vi) The Man in the Street: 

No. Concentrate on nuclear tests, not nuclear WEAPON tests. 

4. Do you think students should be paid more, or not? . 
(i) Mr Guy: 

I would like to see any possible increases to the pay of teachers given to those 
with teaching certificates. I think that present pay rates are sufficient to cover the 
main expenses of students, and are most generous in comparison with allowances 
paid to other types of students. I would like to see much higher allowances paid 
for the qualifications of certificated teachers so that the extra time devoted to 
obtaining such credits would be repaid to the holder during teaching service. After 
all, we teachers attend University and Teachers’ College so that we may be better 
fitted to teach and I believe the rewards should go to the qualified and be paid 
with some relationship to qualifications gained. 

Gi) Mr Allan: 

Not paid at all; only a boarding allowance where necessary. People seem to 
appreciate only what they pay for. The career structure for certificated teachers 
should, however, be made much more attractive. 

Gii) Dr Moffat: 

I think they might well be paid less, but with the prospect of earning twice as 

much later as they can look forward to now. 
(iv) Miss Hay: 

Students should not be paid more. This is a time of training. It would be better 
to have no pay during training, with higher salaries after this period. We tend to 
have less appreciation of things which are free. 

(v) Mr T. Campbell: 

I think that the student salaries are adequate, if one is careful with one’s money. 
There is an adequate allowance, though, fortunately or unfortunately, whatever the 
case may be, it won’t stand riotous living. 
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(vi) The Man in the Street: 

Salaries are adequate for both Div. A. and Div. C, and perhaps more than 
adequate for Div. U. 

5. If you were elected to Parliament, what would be your first educational reform? 
(i) Mr Guy: ° 

Many possibilities come to mind and compete for first place, which I think must 
go to the quality of the teacher. I would place teacher education on the highest 
plane. This education I would regard as a process continuous throughout the 
teacher’s career. The Education Department has obviously done much with refresher 
courses, itinerant specialists, and inspectorial visits, but much more could be done. 
The qualifications necessary for entrance to a Teachers’ College should be higher, 
the course long enough to give the student the necessary background of “content” 
and professional knowledge of the child so that he meets the class competently 
and maturely, and professional advisers free from grading duties should be avail- 
able for consultation and advice to teachers in the field. 

Gi) Mr Allan: 

To try to develop teacher training into teacher education through more careful 
selection before and during training, longer course and more exacting requirements, 
so that the teachers were better prepared for helping children meet the challenge 
of a rapidly changing age. 

(iii) Dr Moffatt : 

Decentralization. 

(iv) Miss Hay: 

The raising of qualification for entry to Teachers’ Colleges and a longer period 
of training. 

(v) Mr T. Campbell: 

Use some of the money wasted on C.M.T. to build houses for teachers, particularly 

wa the North Island country districts. 
(vi) The Man in the Street: 

I would abolish the school certificate exam., and so allow fifteen-year-old leavers 
to receive an adequate education, and academic pupils to develop their intelligence 
at their own speed, not the speed dictated by the syllabus. 
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IAN R. McPHAIL 


YOUR PHILOSOPHY 


“So what! I bloody well drink, what of it?” 

Nothing at all. It just means that you are a normal student who will develop 
into a normal teacher. Maybe you do not drink, and only swear very occasionally, 
and feel that the opening phrase is not true. Fair enough, but it is an illustration 
for the purpose of this essay. That phrase is a philosophy; it expresses the outlook 
of the speaker and his attitude to the world in general. He likes a pint with the 
boys, follows the fashion in emphasizing his speech and is undoubtedly conscious 
of his individual rights and vehemently protests them. To that, therefore, the rather 
high-sounding name of philosophy can be rightly appended; and if you do not 
agree, let us say that it is the outward expression of your attitude and outlook 
on life in general. 

You have a philosophy; you are going to teach children over a period of many 
years. A staggering number of young characters will move through your fingers, 
and each will have your philosophy, your ideals and attitudes indelibly imprinted 
upon his personality. Can you visualise the importance a teacher’s philosophy has? 
The ordinary man only affects a small circle; the teacher affects a great number 
at their most impressionable stage of life. 

Just stop and think what your effect on children will be if your philosophy 
is summed up in the opening sentence. You will be called upon to decide moral 
issues many times during your teaching career, you will speak to children on moral 
problems: here your philosophy and personal convictions will make their marks. 
If you are in the habit of telling lies, not necessarily big ones, but enough to slide 
out of some position or to make a better impression, before you know it your 
class will be firmly established in the habit. When you come to punish a child 
for lying, the words you use will have a hollow sound, a very hollow sound. You 
try telling your class about the evils of drink. and then try and kid yourself that 
no person has seen you enter a pub. Peter Marshall, known through the film as 
“The Man Called Peter”, was once asked why he did not drink. He answered 
that he could drink, and he knew that his self-will would never allow it to 
conquer him; yet how could he. honestly and sincerely, advise a man to give up 
alcohol if he himself followed the same way. Apply this practical criterion to the 
more abstract but still very real problems of lying, stealing, swearing, cheating 
and other moral issues. Will you stop a child blustering, pushing and forcing 
attention to gain recognition if it is those methods that you are busy using to 
climb up the promotion ladder. About swearing: you would never swear in front 
of children, few teachers would. yet each time you heatedly discuss sport or such 
with a fellow teacher in the playground, do not fool yourself into believing that no 
child has heard. The old adage “Little Pigs have Big Ears” is particularly applic- 
able to the school. But a most important facet of your impact on children is the way 
in which your philosophy expresses your attitude towards teaching. Will your teach- 
ing be dull. unenthusiastic, and monotonous? Maybe you are the very correct type 
of person; your teaching will show it. Maybe you are an experimenter, a happy-go- 
lucky type, an 8.45 to 3 o’clock type, a meticulous bright sort; whatever you are 
you will only express your philosophy and children will see straight through any 
facade you try to construct. Reflect on these words! 

“This—above all—to thine own self be true. 
And it must follow as night does the day. 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man.” 

Is your Character Training scheme going to be more than a set of pleasant 

sounding words, impressive and grandiose, gleaned from the schemes of other 
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teachers, which you have no desire or ability, morally or intellectually, to imple- 
ment? Or are you going to put your true philosophy into your scheme and into 
your teaching? A great number of students and teachers snort disgustedly at the 
waste of time involved in writing a Character Training scheme; no doubt the 
education authorities can rightly snort at the type of teacher they are training. 

The criterion is, though, before you try your hand at training children’s 
characters, have a crack at your own first. . 

Religion is the taboo subject in a nominally Christian country. You as a teacher 
may never teach religion directly, yet you will most definitely teach religion 
indirectly. Whether your religious teaching will be negative or positive depends on 
yourself. If you are an unconcerned pagan, carry on, you will probably success- 
fully nullify the work of the local Sunday School in the district. Your moral 
attitudes are bound up with your religious beliefs, and as you see no point in 
religion, your teachings can go no further than a surface appreciation of values. 
Think of the opportunities you have, if you are a declared atheist or rationalist, 
amongst children, of insidiously spreading your philosophy. Coming back to the 
ordinary run-of-the-mill teacher who is suddenly asked by a child, “Who is God?” 
and immediately starts to hedge and stutter. It is an embarrassing question to be 
asked if the last time you attended church was the day you were baptised. Your 
attempted answer is most certainly going to be a negative stroke for the Christian 
faith. No attempt is being made to push a sectarian view of religion into teaching, 
but merely an attempt to show how your attitude to the basic truths of Christianity 
will come through. The religions of the normal New Zealander have been defined 
as Rugby and Racing; if you are a typical New Zealander, your children will 
follow you faithfully. Deeper still, if you worship at the feet of the God of 
Ambition, Self-Indulgence, Power and Apathy, you will transfer this, indubitably, 
to your teaching. 

Therefore have a look at your religion; is it a faith in which you truly believe, or 
one to which you pay lip-service, or one that goes on the census paper, or one that 
is material and rationalistic? Every person worships some type of deity, but do 
you worship the True One? 

In the Speech Scheme that each teacher writes, the point of the necessity of the 
teacher being a model is always stressed, and artificial speech is deplored. Yet 
speech is only part of your character and philosophy. Can you truthfully say that 
your philosophy is complete enough to be a true model to children? Have a look. 

Whether you have a written or an unwritten one, whether you have thought about 
it or not, you have a philosophy of life, sound or unsound, that is going to be 
imposed on the children you teach. The implications are great, the responsibility 
is yours; have you the guts to shoulder them? For your own sake it is of some 
importance, but for the sake of children it is absolutely vital that YOU have a 
WORKING PHILOSOPHY. 


Za 


R. LAGAN 


A FOOL RUSHES IN 


Ir ALL began with one of those moments of decision that do come on the rare 
occasion. I procured a form and filled in the mostly irrelevant details, then 
promptly forgot the whole business. 

To be fair, I should ask you if you have ever been a day-dreamer. Have you 
ever longed to live a vagabond life . . . no ties, no responsibilities, no worry 
about what day of the week tomorrow is, and above all, no clock to hound you 
and no sirens to drive you? You have! That makes you a normal maladjusted 
citizen of the ratrace we are pleased to call civilization. “Yes,” you are probably 
thinking. “Hurry, get on with the story.” That proves it, doesn’t it? You are 
being slowly forced into a life of rush and race. Will you ever do something 
about it? 

Sometimes I sat in a cell-like office, same gas heater hissing beside me, same 
six telephones on the same grimy wall area, and marvelled that I could stick it 
until the end of the day. Can you blame me if my thoughts carried me to softly 
waving grasses, tall trees, quiet and damp, with mosses festooned from the 
branches; rushing streams, clear blue skies, sleeping bags fresh from a day in the 
sun, tents smelling intriguingly of waterproofing, and permeating the whole 
existence, clean, crisp, sparkling air, in which paradise a cold steel rifle barrel 
would unerringly pick up the deadly shoulder shot position on countless pigs 
and deer? 

One Thursday, remarkable till then only by its sameness, a telegram almost 
unworthy to bear such momentous words, arrived at my lodgings with the simple 
advice, “Report Tuesday next.” Ah, the unbelief, the bliss, the utter relief not 
untinged with astonishment that anyone would pay me to live the life I so 
earnestly desired. 

Even now I can see the face of the sportsgoods salesman as he blithely. in his 
shocking ignorance, assured me that the expensive and highly ornate hunting 
knife he offered was the ultimate in the desires of all but the uninitiated. I can 
also remember quite clearly how I lost the thing the first time I encountered 
thick enough bush to have it release the dome fastening. 

Days of great excitement followed, days of buying. Six pairs of socks, balls of 
wool, first aid kit, spare knife (I hope he did get the bonus that year) slippers. 
sandshoes, parka, two pairs of boots (new type sole, hopeless), six changes of 
underclothes, 1 dozen handkerchiefs, sleeping bag, primus, tin of kerosene and 
almost half a sugar-bag of soap; and at last, moments of misgiving as the ship 
drew away from the wharf and headed for the open sea, bound for the North Island. 

Next day. after a sleepless night, I shouldered a massive sack of gear, two 
rifles and a half-full pack very neatly tied in what I imagined was the approved 
manner, and headed for the office named in the telegram. As is usual in such 
a place, the one I wanted had recently been shifted, and didn’t open until 9 o’clock 
in any case. 

There follow hazy recollections of steak and eggs, sore shoulders, disappoint- 
ment with the holdup and the set, resigned looks of the eight o’clock starters as 
they hurried and scurried to beat the grim whistle. Eventually the office was 
located, introductions effected, forms signed, and luggage deposited—when the 
blow fell. “Sorry old chap; floods out in the country; we won’t be able to get 
through for at least a week.” 

The week did eventually pass and the morning came for the departure for 
the outlying hills. Imagine the shame and surprise when the driver confided in 
me about the “. . . fools who come loaded up with all the . . . useless gear in 
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creation” and praised my half-filled pack. There was no use in travelling all day 
with a deluded man, so I told him that there was a little more of my equipment 
in the truck already. How right he was. 

The night was spent in.a corrugated iron shed with typical hill-country amenities, 
a hole for a door and a window if ever required, and, as it was mid-July, my 
city bones felt the biting cold as keenly as the wind blew. My taste-buds thawed 
out after the second cup of tea in the morning and it was a very sleepy and 
grossly overloaded, new-booted, heavily rifled, clumsy-footed philosopher who 
set out on a projected seven-hour trip to the base camp. 

‘The only incident of interest on that nightmare was the astounding speed 
shown by a burdened man when I poked a rifle more or less over his shoulder 
to have a shot at a large, black, and highly-scented goat. After he had shot the 
goat we cut the tail off and threaded it onto my belt. I have often wondered why. 
-At last,.as night was near, my companion pointed to a long ridge and said that 
all I had to do was follow it to where it reached the river where he would make 
a mark in the shingle to guide me. He then stretched his long legs and disappeared 
into the gathering gloom, leaving me to complete the one-hour journey as best 
I could. . | 
_ The despair and misery I felt almost four hours later cannot be conveyed to 
you here. The sky was black, the bush eerie, my heels were blistered and I was 
hopelessly lost and very tired. I decided to get out my sleeping bag and lie down 
in, the first. flat place I could find, when a glimmer through the trees showed signs 
of life. Never did an oasis look sweeter to an Arab than did that tiny tent, as 
it proved to be, look to me. That first cup of tea was an experience I will never 
cease to remember. | 

The new day proved to be a bright, clear one with a sharp frost. The thrill of 
having escaped from slavery was uppermost, so that the strange emptiness and all- 
pervading roar of the river nearby were considered as nothing much to worry 
about. Soon I had adopted the life so much that the background slipped into the 
hazy distance and gladly forgotten pattern of living. 

How the months slipped by. I learned coldly to take the tiny warm kids from 
the dead goat and cut the throat neatly from ear to ear. I learned that goats can 
scream like a woman in distress when badly. wounded, and that the greatest fear 
animals have is that instinctive one of fearing the drop over a bluff or precipitous 
face. I can still see the horror showing in the eyes of the animals as they felt 
themselves slipping and were unable to help themselves of injuries. 

Ah, for the glorious life of a professional butcher. - 
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F. M. O'BRIEN 


THE P.A. YEAR—A THIRD YEAR OF TEACHER 
TRAINING | 


THE third year of training for student teachers has been neglected for many years. 
Force of circumstances and ignorance are responsible for this neglect. The Training _ 
Colleges with their high ratio of students to staff are unable to do much on 
account of the pressure on their staff in coping with first and second year students. 
The schools, in general, are ignorant of the real position of the P.A. They consider 
that although PAs are just beginners, they are teachers nonetheless. Consequently, 
any efforts to complete the training of third year students has had to come from — 
the PAs themselves, through their own organisations. 

PA Associations have been formed annually in several centres, but witli one 
exception, all have foundered before the end of the year. (The exception: is at 
Wellington, where the practice of “carrying-over” from one year to the next 
appears to be reasonably well established.) Are these repeated failures an indication 
that there is no need for training and guidance in the PA year? If the student 
needs some training, what is it? And if so. why do these associations fail? Is it 
apathy, or what? These are some of the questions that I want to consider briefly 
in the following paragraphs. : 

Firstly, let us consider some of the possible functions of this Association of PAs: 
secondly, the reasons for the consistent failure of the Associations; and finally. 
a possible solution to the problems of the matter. 

Any association of PAs must provide the individual member. with ample 
opportunity : 

(1) to meet fellow students and selected, experienced teachers to discuss personal 
classroom problems, difficulties and methods. 

(2) by discussion with others, fully to formulate, criticise and revise his personal 
philosophy of education so that he will have a philosophy which brings meaning 
to his teaching practice. 

(3) by lectures from specialists in theory and practice to develop the habit of 
keeping up with current educational thought and practice. It does not matter what. 
he thinks of the new trends, so long as he thinks. Furthermore, he should be able 
to formulate a considered opinion upon current educational problems. 

(4) in general, to be able to link the work of his two years’ College course with 
the reality of the classroom. 

_ These are some of the needs of the PA. But it is felt that he in his turn can offer 

a great deal to those in their first and second years at College, provided that the 
College is prepared to encourage him. By discussion between College students and 
PAs in seminars, lectures. etc., he could contribute his practical experience, his 
- difficulties and successes for the benefit of the College students. This should help 
give the in-College student a greater awareness of the importance of the College 
course, and a greater awareness of his possible needs for his own PA year. In 
_ addition this practice would assist in keeping the in-College course correctly . 
orientated. 

Jf these needs really exist, why then do the PA Associations collapse so 
regularly? Is this failure due to student apathy? Apathy is certainly a. partial 
reason, but it is by no means the most important one. Consider the following 
reasons : —- 

_ (1) Some PAs consider that their training is over, probably because they are 
not told otherwise. To them further training is “unnecessary”. 
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(2) Many students fail or are unable to make a proper evaluation of their 
teaching. They cannot see any problems or difficulties that they have, and if they 
do recognise them, are afraid to try to find a way to overcome them. They accept 
their difficulties and struggle on as best they can. Others, having found a series 


of methods that work with fair results. proceed to stagnate, using nothing but 


these methods. Certain of our New Zealand Training Colleges unfortunately 
encourage this by giving the student the “infallible’ X——— College method of 
teaching. Note the term method, not methods. 

(3) Too many students fail to formulate even a skeleton of their philosophy of 
education while they are at College. This occurs for a variety of reasons: they 
are too immature; they are not interested; they see no purpose in the College 
lectures on the subject, etc. Unfortunately, when these students are on section 
or take up their PA positions they find that in most staff rooms there is little 
discussion of Educational Philosophy, and so they are led to believe that there 
is no need for one. Yet their problem remains: they work in a gloom of methods 
without a philosophy to guide them. 4 

(4) Because some students have little realisation of the importance of the 
exchange of ideas in their own teaching practice, they will tend to ignore the 
opportunity to exchange them. Instead they immerse themselves in less important 
activities of a social and/or sporting nature. , 

(5) Sex too plays its part. Many are commencing to get seriously interested 
in the opposite sex for the first time in their lives. This makes large demands 
on spare time. 

There are many other reasons why PA-sponsored training tends to fail. Since 
the Association’s functions have to be held in the student’s own time, he must 
frequently choose between them and some of the following: university work, 
school commitments, youth work, sport, etc. 

And finally there comes apathy: last but not least. 

In view of the failure of PAs in general successfully to organise their. own 
training, what are the possible effective steps that can be taken by the authorities to 
help them? The Consultative Committee on Teacher Training has made certain 
suggestions.* but I do not think that it is possible to give immediate effect to these. 
without a large scale reorganisation of our teacher training programme. Perhaps 
something along the lines of the following suggestions might be worth serious 
consideration. 

Firstly, that a special position be created at each Teachers’ College for an 
Officer whose duties would include the visiting of all PAs in the area, the 
organising of compulsory meetings for students in school time, the. bringing 
together of PAs and in-College students for discussions, etc., the organising of a 
paper or something of that nature for the exchange of views, problems and 
experiences between town and country PAs, and in general acting as a guide and 
liaison officer for Probationary Assistants. 

Secondly, that PAs should, as now, have their own class, but they should spend 
some time in other classes of the school. This might help offset some of the 
disadvantages of College differentiation. 

Finally, that a proper system of “briefing” for those headmasters who are to 
have PAs attached to their schools be introduced. A third year student should 
be under the special guidance of his headmaster. for there is much he can learn 
from his Head’s wide experience. Too many headmasters consider the PA as 
the “boy” about the place, fit solely for the tasks that the school staff are 
unwilling to undertake. Closer supervision, together with the use of positive 


Criticism and guidance for PAs from headmasters, will mean the more rapid 


development of the students’ confidence and ability. 


* Recruitment, Education & Training of Teachers, Dept. Education: Wellington, 1951. 
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R. D. MURRAY 


FOR THE LOVE OF LIZA 


Whatever else you may have said of Liza, you could never say she was not 
discerning, in her own snobbish little way. She extended her favours only to the 
most talented painters and musicians around the academy. Last year, she had 
lived with Henri Stroud, the young painter who had given five public exhibitions 
in ten or eleven months. Seven of these portraits, Liza boasted, were of her, though 
secretly her friends could see no likeness to Liza in six of them. Liza annoyed 
her friends with her continual boasting, for Liza claimed she was the inspiration 
for much, or most, of the successful art and music of the moment. This claim 
was far from being fantastic. A young student needed only to win public acclaim 
to win Liza’s love also. 

Public favour and Liza went hand in hand. She was acknowledged as a mark 
of success, and liked others to give her credit for her influence on the culture 
of the city. Liza adored the glamour of an artist’s life, with its late nights, dirty 
collars, long hair, and smell of paint; its parties, dim lights, tiny, untidy, over- 
crowded flats, filled with canvas and coffee, strong and black. 

Yes, Liza was much sought-after, for a variety of reasons. 

What manner of woman was this Liza? 

She was, they say, a seductive wench, with dark hair, and bold, smouldering 
eyes. Her mouth was well formed, the lower lip full, almost pouting. She had a 
perpetual golden sun-tan .. . “the colour of ripe wheat’, according to one of her 
admirers. She was not slim, but, her admirers hastened to assure, neither was 
she fat. 

She was gay as spring, fiery as a volcano, as alive as electricity. And very 
beautiful. 

She generally wore scarlet pirate pants, and a white sweater, and disliked shoes. 
More formally, she wore a flared and flaming skirt, string sandals, and a white 
blouse. Always she looked exciting, with the grace of a gazelle, as untamed as a 
tigress. 

Four years with rough, easy-living students had given Liza great command of 
descriptive abuse, and-she did not hesitate to scream it at her friends if they dis- 
pleased her. 3 

“But it was so nice when she made her peace with you,” the men agreed. Indeed. 
some of the more confident of her lovers claimed they had deliberately antagonised 
her, just to see the sparks in her angry-dark, smouldering-dark eyes. and to have 
the pleasure of reconciliation. At least three of them had received a black eye for 
their trouble, for she could throw things, hard and straight. 

“But when she came back to you. anxious, sorry, and put her arms around 
you, and promised never to fight again .. .” The men would sigh, relight their 
pipes, and flit back with their thoughts to the time when Liza was theirs—a time 
of laughing, a time of laughing Liza, with her tantrums. her red skirt—Liza, 
flitting through their heads, a vague and lovely phantom. 

Liza knew nothing of the arts—no—she could scarcely tell the good from the 
bad. She was not a connoisseur. Every artist knew that it was really the critics 
in the newspapers who chose Liza’s loves, but they all loved Liza, and the prestige 
she gave them in the eyes of their comrades. 

Then young Piaget suddenly appeared on the artistic scene. 

He was a music student, and had composed a concerto, which was performed 
by the Conservatorium Orchestra at the Festival of Music. The critics were very 
impressed, their reviews glowing. and full of promise. 
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“This young man has a bright future,” one paper predicted. “A composer to be 
watched, and reckoned with,” said the morning paper. 

Next day, Liza arrived at Piaget’s flat, with two old suitcases, and a soft smile. 

But Piaget was very different. 

He hated women—no-one knew why. He was independent to an almost 
embarrassing degree. All his life he had fought for what he wanted—fought against 
his parents, his friends and himself. He relied on no-one, and wanted no-one. 

He was tall, and very thin, his loose, ill-fitting clothes giving him a gaunt, ragged 
appearance. His face was thin and pale—not white, but a deeper colour—the 
colour of cheap biscuits. His deep, dark eyes probed the world from beneath 
surprising, bushy eyebrows, and seeming not to like what they saw, ignored it. 


He would stare at people, unseeing, his eyes fixed on something intangible within — 


his mind. His sharp bony chin sported a neat black beard. more carefully trimmed 
than his long, damp hair. His clothes were worn, torn and dirty. The lapels of his 
old blue jacket were encrusted with food from many of his meals. The bedraggled 
cuffs of his trousers forlornly trailed, seaweed-like, in shreds around the worn 
heels of his sandals. He kept his hands very clean, for they were fine hands— 
broad, with long square-tipped fingers, with prominent knuckles. The index finger 
of his right hand had a horny callous through constantly tamping down glowing 
tobacco in his old pipe. 

Piaget lived alone in a small flat in a dirty side street which smelt of fish and 
chips, and cabbage, and dirty women. Apart from a few articles of essential 
furniture, Piaget’s only possession was a piano, an old piano, rather like an old 
chorus girl; it was stained by beer and cigarettes, its varnish cracked, its polish 
gone. The keyboard resembled a row of yellowed, decaying teeth. But, unlike an 
old chorus girl, it had a lovely voice, the tone was mellow. warm and clear. The 
top of the piano was covered with manuscripts and albums. ash-trays and bottle 
tops, pencils and used handkerchiefs. 

Piaget was not flattered by Liza’s attentions. He hated women, and told her so, 
rudely. 

But Liza stayed. 

Piaget, in spite of all efforts, felt himself drawn to this lovely creature who had 
arrived unheralded and unwanted at his flat. He was troubled. and the clash of 
heart with will made him vindictive, and he was harsh to Liza. 

But still Liza stayed, for she, too, was disturbed by vague, troubling thoughts. 
In a week, she had washed, and mended his small wardrobe of clothes, scrubbed 
the floors, dusted, tidied up his music, washed curtains, and cleaned windows. 

Piaget remained aloof, silent, and bad-tempered. Liza said nothing, but realised 
that there was an inner conflict within Piaget, and waited .. . 

And waited. 3 

Every night. after tea, Liza would watch him, wondering. He would get up 
from the table, look at Liza, shrug his thin shoulders. and with a vague gesture. 
stalk from the room, down the stairs into the street, and along to the pub. For 
days on end the two people scarcely spoke. 

Piaget had always been a heavy drinker. Every night he would go to the dim, 
yellowed little tavern and drink Vodka until midnight; then he would tack 
unsteadily up-street, back the way he had come—a sombre figure, alone. an air 
of depression like a cloak around him. 

Liza had ignored him completely when he returned late at night and very drunk 
during the first few weeks, hoping he would accept her. 

But no—Piaget would not acknowledge her presence. He would not speak to 
her. She would watch him, from behind the curtain. coming home, stumbling slowly 
along with spluttering lamplight, and fish-and-chin papers accompanying him. She 
would watch from shadows as he flopped into bed. 

Liza lingered at the flat, knowing she was unwanted, but unable to bring herself 
to leave this stranger; she was afraid to stay. afraid to go. 

As time went by, they fell in love, though neither would confess to it. Liza would 
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watch him, a sad softening in her heart. She had never before been in love. She 
was sad, and lonely. Piaget was, it seemed, completely unaware of her existence, 
but slowly, imperceptibly, Liza came more and more into his thoughts—her 
' eyes, her hair, smile, voice—one by one, together—vague and fleeting images of 
Liza. He did not admit her consciously, but she would sneak into his thoughts, 
shyly, whenever he relaxed, timidly, a new, submissive Liza. 

He drank more, to forget more. 

Then suddenly, Piaget had no money. Liza went to work in a nearby factory. 
She would give Piaget most of her wages, keeping only enough for food and rent. 
All the money, Piaget spent on Vodka. He would come home bitter, lonely, and 
despondent, unyielding, angry at being dependent on Liza for money. He refused 
to touch his music, and began to miss lectures. 

Still Liza stayed, wanting to help him, knowing she was not entirely responsible 
for Piaget’s degeneration, but beginning to doubt her ability to soften the cold 
hardness in his eyes. But she was in love, and had a woman’s faith. 

More and more Piaget found himself thinking of Liza, and more and more 
he tried to rid himself of her; drink became his refuge. 

Then, one afternoon, thinking of Piaget, Liza was sitting on a chair, watching 
the afternoon dozing in the alley below, when she heard the clink of money in 
the bedroom. 

Piaget, when last she had looked, was still asleep, mouth open, arm thrown 
back above his head. She knew Piaget had no money of his own left; she had 
refused to give him any the previous day, as she had only enough for the rent. 
She listened, a nasty suspicion in her, lurking darkly. She got up, and barefooted 
her way across to the bedroom door, and looked in .. . There stood Piaget, half out 
of a drunken sleep. His soiled, stained shirt was torn down the front, his thin white 
chest showing through the rent. He hadn’t shaved for two days, and a black shadow 
spread across his cheeks and chin. His hair was wild. He was standing by the 
chest of drawers, his red-rimmed and watering eyes, screwed up against the light, 
were searching through Liza’s purse. As she watched, Piaget selected a few notes 
and with a shaking hand, pushed them into his hip pocket. He closed the purse, 
and replaced it on the chest of drawers. It was then that he caught sight of Liza 
in the mirror, as she stood watching, silent, angry, and beaten. 

Piaget swung round, guilty. ashamed, humiliated. Angry and aggressive, he 
lurched up to her. 

“Bitch,” he bellowed, and slapped her across the cheek. “You sneaking, spying 
little slut. What right have you to be. . .” He stopped, noticing the cruel red mark 
of his hand on Liza’s cheek. He moved back a pace. Liza forced back her tears, 
then suddenly, something in her gave way. and broke. “You low, dirty little punk,” 
she screamed, “stealing my rent money to buy more stinking Vodka! Thief! Thief! 
Thief! You sneaky drunken son-of-a-cur! Get out! Get out!” 

She flew at Piaget, scratching, punching, kicking, her eyes on fire, her hair 
falling loose over her forehead. Piaget, unprepared, fell back to the floor. Liza 
kicked him savagely, then gave voice to the pent-up emotions which had seared 
her for so long. 

“T went to work in that bloody factory to keep you—and you steal my money. 
after wasting all yours on this filthy stuff.” She picked up an empty Vodka bottle, 
and threw it against the wall. Glass shattered. “I loved you.” She said this in a 
whisper, half to herself. 

Piaget remained silent, lying on the floor, face to the wall. Liza waited. 

“Well, I’m finished. I hate you.” 

She flung the remaining money at him, and stumbled from the room, the flat, 
away from Piaget, and ran crying down the street, sad, angry, and still in love... 

Piaget rose from the floor, and scrabbled round for the money Liza had thrown 
down, put it in his hip pocket along with that which he had stolen, and went to 
the tavern. He called for a double header, then another. And another. He lit his 
pipe and thought back over the last few weeks. He began to feel the loss of Liza, 
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began to imagine the flat without her, began to acknowledge his love for her, 
to realise how cruel his selfishness had made him, The drinks began to numb his 
cheeks, and lips. After more drinks, he was morbid, drunk, utterly alone, and 
cold filled his body. He left the bar, lurched through the door, and ran along the 
street, his throat taut with sick despair. A pain burned with sudden fierceness in 
his chest; he stumbled, and fell headlong across the pavement, his forehead in 
the-cutters:<*. 

“Keep away from liquor, my boy—any more drink will kill you. Take my word 
for it—I’m a doctor, and I know.” 

Piaget left the surgery with a prescription and a sore head. 

He returned to the flat. It was dark. He climbed the stairs slowly, for his chest 
still pained him. He opened the door, slowly .. . 

“Tf only she is back .. .” he thought. But no—there was only a shadow across 
the curtain where Liza had so often sat—only a shadow . . . He went to his room, 
and from his pocket took a flask of Vodka, which he placed unopened on the 
dresser, and lay on his bed. subdued, repentant, empty. 

His mind was in a turmoil. Liza, her laugh, which he had killed with a shrug— 
Liza cooking, cleaning, crying—Liza—her soft brown arms, and slim golden 
legs—her pirate pants—her bold eyes, which love for him had softened—eyes he 
had ignored, Love he had ignored. 

Then, through his head, through his despair ran a theme—a sad, poignant 
theme—a theme which epitomised his despair—a lonely-longing regretful-longing 
theme. He ran to the piano, fingered the melody, reached up mechanically for his 
manuscript book, propped it in front of him, and began composing... 

The night grew older, and colder, but Piaget paused only to light the little gas 
heater, which he placed by the piano, and worked on through the night, oblivious 
of time, hunger, fatigue, conscious only of the relief he was finding in his com- 
posing. His fingers flew across the manuscript book, leaving a trail of black notes, 
which sang in his head. Page followed page. Note by note, Piaget wrote a piano 
piece that was a glorious tribute to Liza—a piece that only Liza could have 
inspired—only Liza, with her love, her beauty. And only Piaget could have written 
the music—Piaget, who, in his queer way. loved Liza more than anyone ever had— | 
only Piaget, who was afraid of love, afraid of relying on another for his happiness— 
only Piaget, tortured with love, and driven by despair... 

Beginning with a haunting and lovely theme, it moved into a wistful lament for 
the what-might-have-been and finally into a happier. more hopeful theme—a theme 
of many moods, in which Liza could always be heard—Liza living, laughing, loving. 
and belonging... 

He finished his piece late in the morning—dropped his: pencil to the floor. He 
was shaking—partly through exhaustion, but mainly from the delayed release of all 
the mental conflict of the past weeks—the struggle of heart with will—here was 
release—a feeling of peace—he began to play the music through—but stopped, and 
weak with fatigue. He went to the Vodka flask, took a long drink, and put the 
flask on the piano. 

Temporarily revived, he began to play his music, just as people began to stir 
in the alleys and streets. But Piaget was lost in his music... 

Softly he began, the old piano responding to the touch of his sadness, his 
elation, soothing him. Below, in the street, an old laundress stopped, and listened 
a moment, and felt just a little sad . . . she didn’t know why—just a nebuluos 
stirring inside her old body. A young girl, too, hesitated and listened, and lost 
herself in the mellow-sweetness of the music, and moved on, a little lighter in heart, 
while upstairs, Piaget played on, reverently, softly, coaxing the piano to express 
the power of his emotions. Tears streamed down his face—he was almost happy, 
almost despairing—all the while the beauty of the music of. Liza seeping through 
the. room, telling of Piaget’s love—but Liza was not there to hear it. 

Then, without warning. the pain returned to Piaget’s chest—the voice of the 
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doctor murmured in his mind: “. . . more liquor will kill you... I know—I’m 
a-docior. 2. 

He remembered the drink of Vodka he had taken as a reviver—he played on, 
ignoring this physical pain, until suddenly, his head fell forward on to the keys— 
a jarring chord—a rustle as the manuscript fell to the floor—a murmuring from 
Piaget . . . then silence. 

He was dead. 

Two pages of the manuscript had fallen against the gas heater. Smoke rose from 
a browning corner of the music—a flame—small at first—then larger—licked along 
the sheets, devouring them one by one, with whisperings, sighings—until nothing 
remained of the manuscript, save a wispy black spectre, as the last flame flickered 
higher . . . and went out. 

The little gas heater hissed quietly at the ashes. 

In the afternoon, Liza ran up the stairs to the flat, pulses pounding . . . if he 
wanted her back, she would stay—if he drank less, worked more—if he loved her . 

If he loved her . 

She knocked softly on the door, pushed it open, and peered in, uncertain, not 
breathing. | 

She saw Piaget, slumped on the piano, forehead on the keyboard, arms hanging 
loose. She gasped, and glanced at the Vodka flask on the top of the piano— 
“Drunk again! You drunken good-for-nothing bastard! I hate you! Hate you!” 
Liza, bitterly upset, and despairing, back-handed the Vodka off the piano—the 
spirit splashed over, Piaget, splashed on the ashes on the floor near Liza’s feet. 

Liza stood—for how long?—near Piaget, sobbing bitterly, not seeing, not think- 
ing, her mind sorrowing, without future, her love washed into blackness, into a 
numb, aching-dark, aching grief. 

She turned, and ran from the room—her dress swirled—and set up a current of 
air, which disturbed the charred remains of the manuscript—they eddyed, and 
spiralled. soundless, ghostly wraiths. As Liza slammed the door, and ran down 
the stairs, the ashes subsided. silently settling on the floor again, becoming as 


_ still as death . 


M. W. GARRETT 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 


Before the rushing five bell’d mill 

I saunter, unhurried, Heathcote-home. 

On the bridge, over mud-muck, sand-shelled estuary 
I stop calm-eyed to watch the gulls 

Dance, mazurka-mad, 

With oyster catchers, dinner-jacket’d, 

Stout, profane. 


Summer-sandy, the Port Hills rise, 

And toss reflecting on the river tide. 

Amid the marsh-grey rushes’ stand, 

The stride-stately heron minces melancholy, alone. 
Swamp hen and stilt, scrawn-legg’d, 

Forage the raupo. 

A complacent kingfisher, confidently, 

Awaits his water-dumb prey, 

From a rock-perch throne above the rising tide. 
And a crab eyes the sun, 

Horn-cased knight-in-armour, 

Then snaps his nutcrackers at an over-the- fence 
Neighbour. 


Can I see a flutter-wake skylark, 

Singing “High tra la!” and “Spring’s on the way!”? 

Is that a hawk, steel-eyed hover, sail-planing the brush? 
Or a “Kee-ow” gull from the shores of the bay? 

The spread of his pinions, the curve of his beak, 

It’s the rabbit-wary eye of hawk-o 

I see. 


But the road to the Malt-works-mother’d, 


Wind-winding village, calls “Home!”, 
And home, 
I 


go. 
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es 4 Popular Misconception—Colombo Street, Christchurch 


FIELD 


NORTH ISLAND FIELD TRIP 


‘ 


. . this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.’ 


The object of any field trip is to enable students 
to reinforce their book learning with real experi- 
ence, and to provide social contacts which are not 
sO apparent at College. The fact that thirty-six 
people have to live together, and be in close assoc- 
iation for eleven days not only helps them to 
know one another better, but gives opportunity for 
the shyer ones to ‘come out of their shells.’ 
Through field trips come initiative and leadership. 
Personnel: 

Glenis Allan, Deidre Couston, Rosalie Foster, 
Prudence Gardiner, Carol Gurr, Jennifer Herrick, 
Jillian Hosking, Janice Inwood, Jocelyn Jack, 
Janette Kenning, Margaret Kinney, Judith Leggott, 
Barbara Lunn, Shona Mackay, Hilary Martin, 
Margaret McErlain, Barbara Peddie, Janice Reid, 
Pamela Richards, Beverley Ross, Sally Sadler, 
Chris Bowyer, Tom Campbell, Michael Cordwell, 
Reg. Dale, Don Duke, John Goodman, Henry 
Kolff, Dave Mitchell, Ken McDrury, Ian McPhail, 
Ron Thomas. 

Staff Members: 

Mr. Southgate, Mr. Price, assisted by Mr. Carle- 
ton (then lecturer in Geography, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Ardmore.) 

Women’s Leader: May Fox. 
Men’s Leader: Don Duke. 

The 1956 field trip provided many interesting in- 
sights into the geographical and historical fea- 
tures of the North Island, as well as the function- 
ing of other Training Colleges. 

This studious party left Christchurch for the 
‘island’ on the night of the 16th of November, 
full of good intentions. After the first few days 
we regained our land legs and the scenic attractions 
of the North Island ceased to sway to and fro. 
Mr. Southgate gave full and interesting commen- 
taries on the geography of the areas we passed 
through, and Mr. Price expounded the historical 
aspect. The things which seemed most to impress 
themselves on Mr. Southgate’s mind were ‘Sheep, 
cows, and dairy factories,’ which became as much 
our theme song as ‘Lonely, Lonely Blues.’ 

Our stay at Ardmore was an education in itself, 
both for us and our cousins there. Many firm 
friendships grew up, and the social aspect came 
more to the fore. We had, however, to ‘de-Ard- 
morize’ ourselves before we left, and replace our 
cloaks of Christchurch conservatism. 

The territory north of Auckland was steeped in 
history, and one of our Scottish members, whilst 
at the Waipu Memorial Museum, took the oppor- 
tunity to play a set of bagpipes which were over 
one hundred years old. From its tranquil plac- 
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TRIPS 


idity, one would not think that Russell was once 
a hot bed of intrigue. However, the natural beauty 
of Russell today gives pleasure even to the most 
fastidious connoisseur. 

That we had little time to see the western halt 
of the North Island did not detract from the fact 
that we gained much from it. Our one regret is 
that adverse weather spoiled the trip as far as 
Waverley, thus blocking out much of the beauti- 
ful scenery that this part of the North Island has 
to offer. However, Wellington came to the fore 
to give us a fine farewell with a typical southerly 
‘breeze’ blowing from the mainland. 

‘.. . For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Iam a part of all I have met, 


SOUTH ISLAND FIELD TRIP 


Girls: 

Pam Burdett, Jennifer Thompson, Pat Lange, 
Eleanor Burgess, Pamela Coote, Juliet Conway, 
Anne Dobson, Lynette Edmonds, Judith Fairbairn, 
Virginia Ffitch, Anne Ferguson, Judith Goldstone, 
Mary Hampton, Joan Harcus, Anne McCormack, 
Anne Finlay, Pat Adams, Pat Borrie, Lois Brown, 
Colleen McGuiness, Lois Silvester, Edith Feist, 
Winona McFarlane, Sally Blomquist, Pam Smith, 
Judith Watson. 

Boys: 

Bob Hart, Nigel Pirce, Garry Askew, Ron 
Easton, Malcolm Garrett, Richard Chisnall, Roger 
Chisnall. 

Staff Members: Mr. Southgate, Miss Johnston. 
Women’s Leader: Anne Ferguson. 
Men’s Leader: Ron Easton. 

On Saturday February 16th we left by bus at 
7.30 a.m. (sharp!) to spend the Credit week ex- 
ploring the geographic and historic features of 
part of the South Island. 

Day 1. Christchurch to Cromwell. This was 
rather an exhausting day. We had the first taste 
of Mr. Southgate’s eloquent commentary upon the 
passing country. We travelled via the McKenzie 
country and were fortunate in sighting Mount 
Cook. 

Everyone thoroughly appreciated the light 
afternoon tea we had for tea at Tarras (first in— 
first served.) 

As a night-cap most of the group went for a 
“swim”? in the Cromwell baths among spirogyra 
and other ropey growths. 

Day 2. Cromwell to Te Anau via Arrowtown 
and Queenstown. We made a short visit to Arrow- 
town Museum to observe the carefully preserved 
relics of the adventurous life of gold mining days. 

Despite Mr. Southgate’s warnings we were 
somewhat shocked to see our spacious sleeping 


quarters, which consisted of one small school 
room, one smaller shelter shed and the wide open 
spaces. 

Day 3. Te Anau-Ohai via Eglington, Homer, 
Te Anau, Mossburne. We made sure we got our 
7/6 worth for breakfast at Te Anau Hotel! 

Day 4. Ohai-Bluff via Invercargill. After 
breakfast at the Miners’ Hotel we visited the mines 
and were fortunate in being able to go down a 
mine, becomingly arrayed in raincoats, miners’ 
hats and lamps, etc. (“Why are you so late Miss 
Johnston and why is your face so dirty?”’) 

Of course, Number 1’s were essential for visit- 
ing Southland Boys’ High and as we were pushed 
for time we managed to push 26 girls through one 
shower, one bath, one wash basin in 15 minutes. 

We arrived at Bluff at 7.30 p.m. and were heart- 
lessly driven up Bluff Hill but were rewarded by 
a very fine view. 

Day 5. Bluff to Roxburgh. Officials of the 
Bluff Harbour Board conducted us round the 
wharf and were good enough to drive us round 
the harbour in two launches. 

Before leaving, Mr. Southgate was interviewed 
by a reporter from the Bluff newspaper. 

Visited Mataura Paper Mills. 


THE JUNGLE—A, F. Doig 


Day 6. Roxburgh to Lawrence. Roxburgh 
hydro dam and apple orchard at Etrick. 

In the evening we left Lawrence equipped with 
two gold pans and two shovels, went to see the 
historic site of Gabriel’s Gully. Under very damp 
conditions, but with much excitement, we tried 
our hands at gold seeking and struck it lucky! 

Day 7. Lawrence to Dunedin via Outram. We 
gave Mr. Southgate a hearty welcome to his home 
town, Outram. The Dunedin T.C. Lecturers in- 
structed us on the features of Dunedin from Cen- 
tennial Memorial Hill and in the evening we were 
invited to the Training College social. 

Day 8. In honour of Anne’s birthday we had a 
delicious tea. It was an appropriate finish to the 
trip and we take our hats off to the cooks. 

Day 9. Dunedin to Christchurch. 

We wish to thank Miss Johnston, Mr. South- 
gate and Peter, the driver, for making the trip 
possible and for their cheerful help at all times. 

We were impressed with the goodwill of out- 
siders who gave of their time and energy to give 
us information and comfort. 

Much was gained from both the educational and 
social aspects, and the trip must be considered as 
one of the highlights of our College life. 
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CATHOLIC CLUB 


Chaplain: Rev. G. Duggan, S.M., D.D. 

President: Anne McCormack. 

Secretary: John Doolan. 

Executive: Margaret McErlain, Basil Shead, 
Maureen O’Sullivan, Des. Baxter, Marie Burns, 
Maurice Walsh, Francis Drozdienski. 

The Catholic Club activities for 1957 began 
with an excellently attended General Meeting at 
which the above officers were elected. 

This year His Lordship Bishop Joyce appointed 
a Chaplain to our group, Rev. Dr. Duggan, S.M., 
who is also Rector of Rochester Hall. To Doctor 
Duggan we owe much of our enthusiasm and init- 
iative, for he has certainly been a great driving 
force in the group this year. We thank you 
Father. 

With an active executive we arranged such 
items as a social in the Common Room, a dis- 
cussion evening entitled “What Do Catholics Be- 
lieve?” and in Wednesday lunch hours during the 
first term we prayed the Rosary. Recently this 
was discontinued but we hope to begin again in 
October, with the Rosary every day. 

Another feature of this year’s programme were 
the Term Masses held at Rochester Hall, both of 
which so far have been well attended. Another 
will be held towards the end of this term. 


ALWAYS DRINK 


“‘CORONET” 


and the famous ‘CORONET?’ DRY GINGER ALE 


Manufactured and Supplied by— 
QUILL MORRIS LTD. 
15-21 Dundas Street, Christchurch 


SUPPLIERS OF ALL HIGH GRADE WINES AND SPIRITS 
RING FOR SERVICE 


In the second term, Catholic Club combined 
with the Student Christian Movement in  fort- 
nightly talks ranging from “Psychology and Re- 
ligion” to “Nationalism in Asia,” all of which 
were given by prominent speakers, and this proved 
most successful. In the intervening weeks we dis- 
cussed these talks in our own groups. We thank 
our Chaplain for having made this combination 
of the two societies possible. 

Other people who certainly merit our sincere 
thanks are Miss J. Mahar, Mr. Lee and Mr. 
McSweeney, our staff members who have also 
shown such a keen interest in our undertakings. 
'So we come to the end of another year, a year 
which brings us so much closer to our vocation 
as teachers; I am sure that each and every one of 
us will endeavour to imitate the greatest Teacher 
who ever lived—Our Lord Jesus Christ. We have 
learned how important it is to deal with every 
child as an individual—and in this respect, par- 
ticularly, no other person than Christ would be 
more easily imitated because of the wonderful 
examples He has left us of the way He dealt with 
all people with whom He came in contact. 

Let our prayer be—Lord Jesus teach me to 
know Thee that knowing Thee I may love Thee 
and loving Thee I will learn to imitate Thee. 


LUSCIOUS SOFT DRINKS 


Telephone 60-068 
(3 lines) 


Student Christian Movement 


“UT OMNES UNUM SINT’— 
THAT THEY MAY ALL BE ONE. 


I wonder if you know what the letters S.C.M. 
stand for? Student Christian Movement? Yes, 
but they mean something more too. We are a 
group of students with a definite aim—to present 
Jesus Christ to the College, and in doing this, we 
are joined by a world-wide fellowship of students 
who desire to understand the Christian faith and 
live a Christian life. 

We began our activities with a social to welcome 
first years, and this was followed by a freshers’ 
camp at “The Old Stone House,” which was both 
stimulating and good fun. 

With guest speakers at our Wednesday meetings 
we have studied various aspects of the Christian 
faith, and during the second term, the S.C.M. and 
Catholic Society combined for a series of very 
stimulating addresses. These did not receive the 
support that we had hoped for, and we now see 
that they were not sufficiently related to the needs 
of the Training College Student. Thanks must go 
to Mr. Guy, for providing a room for the joint 
meetings. 

Recently we have changed our weekly meetings 
to Fridays, so that discussion and study can con- 
tinue over tea. Prayer, of course, is an important 


part of our life, because with it goes the realisa- 
tion that we derive our strength from God and 
not ourselves. In our Bible Study group, ably led 
by Rev. L. Loving, we have studied the Gospel 
according to Saint Mark. 

In May, two of our members attended a con- 
ference held at Rangi-Ruru, and came back full of 
renewed enthusiasm for our task of witness in the 
College. 

Our thanks must go to our energetic Canteen 
manager, by whose efforts we have been able to 
support the Mackay Lodge Fund, and raise our 
quota in Federation week, for Student relief over- 
seas. Again, we have also worked together to feed 
the multitude with soup during the second term. 

To the College Chaplain, Rev. Paul Goddard, 
must go our sincere thanks for his very ready help 
and guidance, so often uplifting and encouraging 
us when our own faith is weak, and for his sup 
port at our functions. 

Perhaps this is not the time for doubts to creep 
in, but while we have been greatly enriched by an 
enthusiastic band from Div. C., we have been con- 
cerned about the lack of support from the First 
Years. Many of you belonged to S.C.M. at 
school, and we would ask you seriously, as our 
new Executive prepares for next year, to work 
with them, sharing their responsibility with an 
earnest resolve in Christ’s name, to talk together 
of Christ and His Kingdom, for then He will 
draw near to and join you,—adding the joy of His 
presense. 
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SOCIAL COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT: John Anderson. 

SECRETARY: Barbara Lunn. 

First YEAR REPRESENTATIVES: Mary Kelling, 
Sally Smith, Peter De’Ath, John Struthers. 

SECOND YEAR REPRESENTATIVES: Ann Ferguson, 


Keith Hopkirk. 


THIRD YEAR REPRESENTATIVE: Glynn Reynolds. 
SECTION “T? REPRESENTATIVE: Alistair Miller. 
DIVISION ‘C’ REPRESENTATIVE: Ray Vann. 


After discussion with Exec. and staff at the 
beginning of the year, F.N.C.s were again ex- 
tended to 11.45 p.m. and have continued success- 
fully ever since. 

Early in July dancing classes were started and 
proved to be most popular to all who came along. 
Special thanks are due to our instructors: Misses 
Stone, Battie, Slattery and Mr. Buchanan, without 
whose help these lessons would not have been 
possible. 

It was discovered at the Exec. meeting on the 
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constitution that the president of the Social Com- 
mittee is an ex. officio member of the Exec., so 
for the second half of the year John had to turn 
up at 8 a.m. on Wednesday mornings for Exec. 
meetings, thereby losing some much needed 
“Beauty Sleep.” 

Better co-operation with Exec. and staff has 
made this year even more successful than it 
would otherwise have been. The outgoing com- 
mittee wishes next year’s committee members the 
best of luck for a good year. 


CULTURAL CLUBS 


VISUAL AIDS CLUB 


Don Duke. 
Secretary: Jane Hanna. 
Ruth Thompson, Reg. Dale, Ron 


President: 


Committee: 
Easton. 


Associated Staff Members: Messrs J. J. Lee, G. 
W. Southgate, C. Arnesen, and G. A. Price. 


The aim of the Club has been to give all mem- 
bers an opportunity to acquire some knowledge of 
audiovisual aids. It is felt that this aim has been 
achieved with a large degree of success. 

The bulk of the members consisted of second 
year students, who took the opportunity, while at 
College to build up their ideas and equipment in 
this field. We had as well a Third Year represent- 
ative and a small number of first year students. 

The field of study was wide. Social Studies 
charts, models, and dioramas were attempted, and 
Messrs Southgate and Price gave excellent stimula- 
tion by their own enthusiasm. Visits to the museum 
assisted greatly in learning the techniques and 
materials to use in setting up displays. The club 
is indebted to those people of the museum staff 
who gave their time to demonstrating these skills. 
With this background knowledge, members set to 
work eagerly and achieved some _ worthwhile 
results. 

Those people who worked with Mr. Arnesen on 
Arithmetic equipment acquired both knowledge 
and apparatus that will stand them in good steed 
for the future. No doubt the people in the Hall 
must have thought it a “hive of bees” by the 
sounds of busy hammering going on at the back. 

In the field of film and slide projectors the club 
has been most active, and with the valuable assist- 
ance given by Mr. Lee, has achieved remarkable 
results, in that over ninety per cent of the mem- 
bers qualified as proficient projectionists. 

The club extends its appreciation to those staff 
members who gave much time and asistance to its 
cause, and to those members who acted as insturc- 
tors in the use of film projectors. 


OVERSEAS CLUB 


Chairman: Dr. Miller. 
Secretary: Arthur Mouat. 


Committee: Frank Warner, Sally Sadler, Marie 
Burns, Audrey Roberts. 


This club was formed at the beginning of the 
year by Division C students and it was open to 
other sections of the College. The aim of the club 
is to promote international relationships by gain- 
ing a better understanding of other countries. 

Throughout the year a varied programme has 
been arranged for the club by the committee. Sev- 
eral members of the staff, namely Dr. Palmer, Dr. 
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Crawford, Dr. Harte, Dr. Moffat, Mr. Tye, Mr. 
Pitcaithly, and Mr. Dawber gave us talks and 
showed coloured slides of their visits and journeys 
overseas. Certain Christchurch firms have lent us 
a number of films, including one on Tahiti. Some 
of the members of the Club have come forward 
and given talks on their overseas experiences. 

We wish to extend our grateful thanks to Dr. 
Harte and the members of the committee for 
arranging and presenting such interesting and 
varied programmes throughout the year. 


MAORI CLUB 


Leader: Maria Hippolite. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Pamela Burdett. 
Gear Custodian: Dick Riley. 

lst Year Representative: Minnie Tuuta. 
2nd Year Representative: Ivan Manning. 
Associated Staff Member: Mr. Buchanan. 


The Maori Club this year began with great en- 
thusiasm, with about seventy members. 

Many new activities have been incorporated in 
this year’s programme, including stick games, pol 
dances and action songs, and a variety of hand- 
games which proved very popular. One such 
game in particular should be useful in some lec- 
tures! 

Several members have again given performances 
at outside organisations; these were much enjoyed 
by both audience and performers. 

The Club gave a short concert for Dr. Palmer 
before she left, and this she really enjoyed. She 
found it interesting to compare our poi dances and 
action songs with those she had seen in Honolulu. 

During the year Mr. Buchanan has brought 
along several records of Maori chants, songs and 
dirges, which show clearly the difference between 
the singing of yesterday and today. The men 
have found enjoyment in practising various rous- 
ing hakas. 

We trust that in succeeding years the members 
of the Maori Club will find as much enjoyment 
and profit in it as we have done this year. 


ABE CLUB 


To the members of this club Mr. Masterton and 
Mr. Wilkie have given their untiring assitance. 

Activities include fabric printing, lino printing, 
drawing and painting with many different types of 
material. On fine days it has been possible to go 
outside sketching. 

We have visited various exhibitions, including 
that of the School of Art, the Secondary Schools 
Exhibition, Henry Moore and British Fine Arts, 
etc. Although making us feel quite incompetent 
they filled us with many ideas. 


We have enjoyed the company of two Colombo 
Plan Students from Thailand, Mr. Boontian 
Tawanchaya and Mr. Samran Praditkesorn, who 
have given us an insight into some of the culture 
of their land. 

Altogether this has been an enjoyable and cul- 
turally profitable year. 


WOODWORK CLUB 


This year the club has had fifteen members, all 
women, all equally inexperienced, and all very 
ambitious. 

The club this year was intended for beginners 
only, and as such, we feel quite proud of our 
achievements—we began by making a skirt mea- 
sure, and this was followed by a tie rack. We 
began to feel really advanced when told that we 
could make a book trough next. These appear to 
have taken us rather a long time but most of them 
seem to be turning out very well. 

Our thanks go to the members of Group R who 
have given us so much assistance, and to Mr Ram- 
age, for his talks on the care and use of equip- 
ment, and for his most patient guidance of the 
club throughout the year. 


NEEDLEWORK CLUB 
Secretary: Margaret Kinney. 


Atending the club this year are sixteen members, 
coming from Division A, Division C, and the 
third-year specialists. 

There is a great variety of needlework being 
done, both contemporary and traditional, under 
the supervision of Miss Mahar. During the year 
we have had a demonstration of the new Singer 
Sewing Machine, and attended a meeting of the 
Floral Art Club, at which a demonstration of 
winter decorations was given. 

At the beginning of the year we were sorry to 
lose our secretary, Jeanette Murdoch, who had to 
leave College owing to illness. 

Our thanks go to Miss Mahar for her assistance 
during the year. 


DRAMA CLUB 
Rosalind Caddick. 
Secretary: Judith Robinson. 


President: 


Treasurer: Dale Hendry. 
Librarian: Joan Philp, Jennifer Merrett. 


Associated Staff: Misses N. Caughley, B. John- 
ston, A. Solly. Messrs J. Allan, R. Brooke. 


This year has proved a very busy and very suc- 
cessful one for the Drama Club. In April and 
May, auditions were held and rehearsals com- 
menced for the College major production, “The 
Madwoman of Chaillot,” which was presented in 
our College Hall on the 4th, Sth, and 6th of July. 
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The production was again handled by Miss Solly 
and was a very fine one. We were particularly for- 
tunate and most grateful to have Miss Solly as 
our producer, and all associated with the produc- 
tion found the time a very happy one. 

During the second week of July, the major pro- 
duction was presented in Dunedin, and all in- 
volved were given a wonderful time by the Dun- 
edin Drama Club. Financially, this trip was an 
improvement on previous exchanges, so perhaps 
further trips will improve accordingly. As a social 
exchange, the venture was a definite success and 
would be very difficult to improve upon. 

This year the Drama Club entered a play in 
the British Drama League’s Annual Festival held 
in Christchurch in July. The play entered was 
W. B. Yeats’ one-act play “Land of Heart’s De- 
sire’; it won the B Grade of the Festival, as well 
as winning the whole Christchurch section over 
the heads of the successful A Grade winners. Our 
congratulations go to Miss Caughley for an ex- 
cellent production, and we wish her and her cast 
every success in the next section of the Festival, 
to be held in Timaru later in August. 

The organisation of Wednesday afternoon Club- 
time this year has been different from that of last 
year. The committee felt that all students should 
have the opportunity of following as many aspects 
of drama as possible, so the Club was divided 
into four groups, each spending four weeks on 
each activity—Study of Make-up; Recording; Mim- 
ing; One-Act Plays. 

After each period of four weeks, the whole Club 
was treated to a presentation of a One-Act Play- 
Reading by the group which had been working on 
that topic. These plays were very well received, 
and all were presented entertainingly, and with 
originality. 

Unfortunatly, our organisation was a little faulty 
—what did happen to our speakers? 

More permanent stage equipment—in the form 
of rostra—has been acquired during the course of 
the major production, and our thanks are due here 
to Desmond Lock and his team of carpenters. 

As soon as a definite report of the Club’s finan- 
cial situation—after the major production—comes 
to hand, we hope to be able, also, to improve the 
Club’s stage lighting facilities. 

As always, the staff members associated with 
our Club have given us their willing assistance. 
Without their advice, help and reassurance, the 
success of the Drama Club during 1957 would 
have by no means been what it was. 


MUSEUM CLUB 


This is, perhaps, one of the least publicised of 
the cultural clubs. The members of this club are 
privileged in gaining admittance to the Museum, 
which is at present closed to the general public, 
and seeing behind the scenes at a transition period 
in its development. For many years, the Museum 
has suffered from a serious lack of space for its 


exhibits but with the addition of the Centennial 
Wing, citizens of Christchurch will have a Museum 
. of which to be ‘proud. ©. 

- The Museum Club has had opportunties, during 
the year, of.seeing and assisting the: staff in the pre- 
partion of the exhibits. Films-have been shown, 
exhibits have been explained and occasionally 
written. questionnaires have been answered after 
club! members have studied. some particular 
exhibit. 

All members are keenly aiviaittiie the next stage 
of the club’s ‘activities, which will be helping with 
the moving and setting: up of exhibits in the new 
wing. 

‘Any student who has been a maabes of this 

club will be a strong advocate of the use of the 
educational facilities offered to schools, and will be 
in.a good position, should the need arise, to con- 
duct: his-or her class around the Museum. . 
- Members of this:club are grateful to the staff, 
and in particular, the educational officers Messrs 
Beaumant and Griffiths for their help and enthus- 
iasm: 


PRINTING CLUF 


. The Printing Club mets regularly in the printing 
room under the Study. This small, but hard work- 
ing band has, this year, printed programmes for 
concerts such as those produced by the University 
' Madrigal Group, and has printed tickets for the 
two College Balls held this year, Tournament and 
Rugby Balls. Repairing damaged books from the 
College Library also ells in the activities of 
the club. 

_ This year, for the first time, the club has suc- 
cessfully attempted the printing of number games 
and reading: games. Nature Study “finds” cards 
were also attempted, and proved so popular that 
the Nature Study Credit orders only could be 
satisfied. So-far, we have not-tried to sell these 
cards outside the Nature Study Credit group, but 
this may. eventuate in the future. 

_ A visit has been arranged to Week’s Ltd. in the 
third term, and the popular. College -Christmas 
cards will. be for sale later in the year. 


FIELD AND MICROSCOPE 

Président: Mr N. Healey. ~ 

Secretary: Miss C. Mehrtens. 

Messrs McSweeney and Marshall. 
The activities of this club have been varied visits 


Lecturers: 


scope work and led some practical work on the 
making of slides. 
The Nature Study Department kindly allowed 


-us.to see the films they had obtained for core lec- 


alternating with films, talks, microscope work and 


nature rambles. 

‘Visits were made to the Sanitarium Health Food 
Company; the Milk Treatment Station at Kaiapoi; 
the Fletcher Plywood Factory at Riccarton; the 
Pathology Department’ at the Public Hospital; 
Taylor’s: Aquarium; the Sewerage Farm and the 
Cockayne: Gardens. at the Botanical ‘Gardens. 

‘A’ Division C member - ‘gave a:talk on micro- 
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ture purposes. These were most interesting and 
we thank these lectureres very much. 


BOOK CLUB 
President: Mr. C. E. Stanley. 
Secretary: Miss C. N. Clarke. 


Although the Book Club has had a small mem- 
bership, we have had a most interesting and en- 
joyable year. The varied activities have all helped 
to give the members.an understanding and know- 
ledge of books which is of lasting interest and 
value. The activities include listening to records, 
visits to printing presses, talks from outside speak- 
ers, book reviews, visits to the Country Library 
Service, and informal discussions. 

The Book Club, aims to keep its members up- 
to-date with the latest publications, to interest 
them in books and periodicals, and to give an 
understanding of the processes of book produc- 
tion. 

In these respects, we would like to thank Miss 
B. E. Harris, Miss J. McLaughlin, and Dr S. Craw- 
ford, who have helped us considerably, during the 
year, to appreciate literature. 


GYMNASTIC CLUB 
Club Captain: Denis Smith. 
Secretary: Fay Mangos. 


The Gymnastic Club-meets either at the Cran- 

mer Gym or at the Y.M.C.A. 
' A variety of activities includes minor games, 
such as volley ball, and advanced apparatus work 
on rings and. parallel bars. Students from the 
Division C Physical Education course have joined 
in all activities, and have helped to raise the 
standard of performance to a high level. 

Last year, the Club gave a display of its activi- 
ties in the College Assembly, and it is hoped that 
a similar display will be held this year, and will 
be a high-light of the Club’s activities in future 
years. 

The Club wishes to thank Miss Batty for her 
help and enthusiasm over the year, both to the 
Club and to individual members. 
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CRICKET CLUB 


Club. Captain: I. H. Plummer. 
Secretary: T. Gibson. 
-M. W. Garrett. 


Many years have passed since the College Cric- 
ket Club has had such a pleasant and successful 
season as that of 1956-57. This was not so much 
from the number of games won, but as from our 
having all the facilities that came from the club’s 
affiliation with St. Albans Cricket Club. Last year’s 
Recorder made mention of negotiations that were 
being carried out towards affiliation with this old- 
established club. These negotiations were finalised 
at the beginning of the 1956-57 season. For many 
years the College Cricket Club: was affiliated with 
Canterbury University College Cricket Club, and, 
ideal as that seemed, it did not work out to the 
satisfaction and benefit of the players. The Uni- 
versity, like the College, has no playing fields of 
its own and was unable to provide either match 
or practise wickets. Under conditions such as these 
our players had no opportunity for practise, or for 
an occasional Wednesday match. Another import- 
ant aspect of the change is that our players, now 
being full members of the St Albans Club, have 
the opportunity of playing in grades higher than 
that in which our College teams play. The College 
Club is grateful to the University Club for its 
assistance over the years, and hopes that the move- 
that it is now contemplating, to affiliate itself with 
another city club, brings to it the satisfaction that 
we have had in the 1956-57 season. 

The College Cricket Club roll at the beginning 
of the season stood at a total of 37 members; 24 
of these were Saturday players. Two teams were 
entered in the 2nd C and 3rd C grades of the Can- 
terbury Cricket Association, and put up creditable 
performances. 

The highlight of the season was the game with 
the Dunedin Teachers’ Training College team. In 
this game the College XI proved too strong for 
Dunedin, when they recorded a first innings lead 
of 100, but as the weather severely limited the 
hours of play, Christchurch were unable to press 
home their advantage. 

Dunedin has first use of a slow, rain-sodden 
wicket, and our swing bowlers, Plummer and 
Congden, very soon had them in trouble when 
four batsmen were dismissed for only 19 runs. 
However, a good stand by Reid and Aitcheson 
for 72 brought Dunedin back into the game. Ian 
Plummer once again dashed Dunedin’s hopes with 
a fine exhibition of in-swing bowling rattling 
through the remaining five batsmen with only a 
further 27 being added to close the innings with 
a total of 119. 

Christchurch opened its innings just after lunch 


Treasurer: 


SPORTS 


on the first day, but rain prevented more than a 
few minutes’ play. Play was resumed on the second 
day on a new wicket, and until the shine went off 
the ball Gray and Gilbert were prepared to allow 
the runs to come slowly. Later they opened out 
and set about the bowling with some pleasing 
aggressive batting. Congden’s very forceful 53, 
and Gilbert’s.74 paved the way for some licence 
by the later batsmen. With 9 wickets down, Evan 
Thomas declared with a total of 219. 

Dunedin. went into bat facing a deficit of 100 
runs on the: first innings and determined to play 
out the remaining 90 minutes. When Congden 
clean bowled Fraser with the first ball, it looked: 
as though the first innings was to be repeated, but 
Aitcheson proved a stumbling-block by scoring an 
invaluable 23. At stumps, Dunedin had lost 6 for 
Dil, leaving Christchurch with only the satisfaction 
of a first innings win. 

The weather marred what certainly would have 
been a grand game played on the No. 1 puch of 
Hagley. Oval. 

The College is unfortunate in that games. are 
played over the Christmas holidays, the majority 
of which the team has to default. Last season an 
attempt was made to keep the 3rd C grade going, 
but this was only partly successful. On one occas- 
ion the team had six players, and these included 
two members of the staff. The vacation break. in 
the future should not be too severe on the Christ- 
church players, as they are eligible for other 
teams in the St. Albans Cricket Club. 

Pen Notes: 

Evan Thomas: Evan proved a fine captain, who 
willingly sacrificed his own game for the benefit of 
the team. Field placing at times was hard to 
follow. 

Don Gray: Don played most of his Saturday 
games for St. Albans 2nd A Team. A fine stroke 
player, and a useful medium pace bowler. 

D. Gilbert: A shaky beginner whose greatest vir- 
tue is patience. Played a very fine innings against 
Dunedin. 

R. Gourlay: When he gets set, probably one of 
the best stroke players in the club. Season inter- 
rupted by private reasons. 

Neil Congden: The most natural cricketer by 
far that we had in the club. A fine bowler, force- 
ful bat and an outstanding fieldsman. 

Tom Gibson: Potentially a fine stroke player, 


but too often makes a scratchy start. Needs to take 


his courage in both hands and hit the ball. A use- 
ful slow bowler. 

S. Crozier: Forced his way into the Tourna- 
ment team by enterprising batting and good field- 
ing. 

H. Joyce: Many good judges of cricket consider 
Hugh to be a future representative player. Needs 
to overcome nervousness to do himself justice. 


Played in the Brabin Shield Team and for St. 
Albans 2nd A. 

B. Shead: Basil did an efficient job as Gear 
Custodian. Played some fine games. Basil, keep 
your arm higher and stick to slow bowling. 

I. Smith: The most delightful leg-stroke player 
in the team. Another player who lacks confidence 
in his own ability. 

I. Plummer: A fine Club Captain and the great- 
est trier in the team. No matter what the stage of 
the game, “Herbie” never lets up, and had his 
rewards in the Tournament Game. 

The success of the season has been due largely 
to the fine club spirit amongst the players, and to 
the staff members associated with the club; Messrs 
Arnesen, Southgate, Whatman and Wilson. We 
would like to thank them for the time they gave 
so willingly to the club and for their unlimited en- 
thusiasm. 


WOMENS CRICKET 
Club Captain: Maria Hippolite. 
Secretary: Glen Thomson. 


Once again the Women’s Cricket Club had a 
very enjoyable season. Although our scores in 
matches were not spectacular, valuable experience 
in all fields was gained by our players. 

We would especially like to thank Miss Battie, 
our coach, for the time she spent with us on the 
practise field and the encouragement she gave us 
during our matches. 

We also thank Maria, our captain, for the en- 
thusiasm she has shown during the season and 
also for the splendid way in which she has coped 
with the running of the club. 

All games during the season were participated in 
with true sportsmanship, especially in times of de- 
feat such as during the tournament with Dunedin. 
We thank our members for their loyal support tn 
turning up for practices and Saturday matches. 

In conclusion we wish our first year members all 
the best for the 1958 season and hope that they 
have a very successful and enjoyable year . 


TENNIS CLUB 


The Tennis Club began the year with what was 
possibly a record membership of about 150. In- 
stead of cutting down on numbers, efforts were 
made to place learners at Varsity courts and 
regular players at Wilding Park, where at times a 
shoe-horn would have been quite useful for fitting 
players into every available court, including the 
centre courts. 

Club activities were confined to Wednesday play, 
after investigations into the possibility of support- 
ing a Saturday. team had revealed that the cost 
would be too great, considering the time at our 
disposal. During the first few weeks a competition 
was arranged for new members, and when the 
tennis ladder was introduced later on, some mem- 
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bers were kept fairly busy. 

The club ladder was judged the best means of 
selection for a Tournament team and the follow- 
ing members represented College against Dunedin: 
Judith Davidson, Joan Lambert, Lois Cooper, 
Judith Dowd, Anthony Huston, Ray Lagan, John 
Shaw, and Roger Allen. 

The team, especially the women, played well 
and were unfortunate in losing to Dunedin by only 
one game. 

Congratulations go to Judith Davidson, Joan 
Lambert, Lois Cooper and A. Huston on gaining 
blues to add to their representative honours. 

Thanks go to Mr. Price for his advice and will- 
ing help throughout the year. 


SWIMMING CLUB 
Club Captain: J. R. W. Chisnall. 
Secretary: Barbara Lunn. 


Committee: Marilyn Dyson, Joan Hopkins, Mar- 
garet Richardson, Dorothy Wilson, Fraser Bur- 
ridge. 

This year the club had such a large member- 
ship that restrictive measures had to be taken. 
Once again organisation proved a problem, but 
the club was divided into the same group as last 
year; beginners, and life-savers who used the Cen- 
tennial Pool; and improvers who used the Elm- 
wood and East Christchurch Pools. One member 
of the committee took charge of a group and, with 
the aid of some of the proficient swimmers, much 
valuable work was done. 

This year we introduced a club subscription of 
5/-, which covered the cost of admittance into the 
Centennial Pool and other incidental expenses. 
Rolls are taken outside the Pools from 2.40 to 2.50 
p.m., this appears to make people more punctual. 

Our congratulations to Dunedin on emerging 
victors in the swimming at Tournament this year. 
Those who represented our College were as fol- 
lows: S. Smith, M. Dyson, M. Haydon, B. Lunn, 
J. Hopkins, J. Perring, D. Dicker, B. Samuels, S. 
Mackay, H. Insull, G. McFadden, J. Struthers, T. 
Graham, H. Leek, G. Yorke, B. Henderson, R. 
Dalton, H. Kolff, J. Chisnall, D. Hendry, P. Wil- 
son. As a result of success in certain sections, the 
following were awarded Blues for 1957: S. Smith, 
H. Leek and G. McFadden. 

Finally we would like to thank Mr. Buchanan 
for the help he has offered in the organisation of 
the club and Tournament and extend to next 
year’s officers and members our very best wishes. 


WOMENS SOFTBALL CLUB 
Club Captain: Fay Mangos. 
Secretary: Dawn Smith. 


The softball club has had a very successful sea- 
son this year. The club roll was twenty-seven 
players, all of whom played on Saturdays, in the 


Canterbury Women’s Softball Asociation compe- 
tition. Three teams were entered, the “A” play- 
ing in the A grade, and the “B” and “C” teams 
competing in the B grade competitions. The teams 
were all strong, having a good backbone of 
second-year players, and some promising first year 
people with previous experience. Then at the be- 
ginning of the year some Division C_ students 
added their talent to the sport. The teams were ex- 
tremely successful in their games and on the clos- 
ing day the “A” team received its grade competi- 
tion cup, the Anona Bat, the Montgomery Shield 
and the Bucket Cup (for the highest number of 
rums scored in the season) while the “B” grade 
team was not to be outdone, and was presented 


with its competition cup and the six-aside tourna- 
ment cup. 

Playing against Dunedin in the tournament 
match at English Park, the “A” team played well 
under damp conditions to defeat the visitors, 33-8. 

This successful season was the result of a fine 
club spirit and the excellent coaching from Miss 
Stone and Fay, our club captain. The help these 
two people gave all players, from the experienced 
to the beginners, was a great asset to the club. 

So, at the end of such a successful season, we 
look forward to a new season when we shall com- 
pete in more matches and play in a really sport- 
ing manner, for the enjoyment of the game and 
not for the final result. 


ae 


WINTER SPORTS 


RUGBY CLUB 


Club Captain: P. J. Devlin. 
Secretary: J. Jones. 

Treasurer: D. Mitchell. 

Gear Custodian: W. L. Jenkin. 


Coaches: Messrs A. C. Arnesen, T. D. J. What- 
man, R. Hooker, G. Price. 


Team Captains: 1st XV, I. Plummer, S. Crozier; 
2nd XV: J. R. W. Chisnall. 


The 1957 season has been a most enjoyable one 
for the Rugby Club. Team spirit was of the highest 
order, and the ability of the team was displayed 
on many occasions by bright, open football of 
an excellent standard. Both Tournament games 
were won decisively and in the game against 
Wellington, which we won 29-6, the team prayed 
sparkling football. The other Tournament game 
against Lincoln was won 11-3. Three factors pre- 
vented the team from winning more games. These 
were the early commencement of the season, 
lack of weight, especially in the forwards, and 
injuries and sickness at critical stages during the 
season. The early start made this year gave the 
team very little time to practise after Tourna- 
ment was over and trials had been held. It is 
true to say that in every game the team was 
outweighed, sometimes heavily. Thirteen of the 
team were unable to play for varying lengths of 
time owing to injury and sickness. The players 
called on to fill these places were for the most 
part young and inexperienced in this grade of 
football. However, as most of the young players 
will be with us again next season we should have 
a solid core of players to build a team around 
next year. 

Comments on Individual Players: 

Ian McNicol: On his day a brilliant player. Struck 
difficulties when he departed from ‘funda- 
mentals. 

Ron Easton: The utility back of the team. Im- 
proved at fullback as the season went, to give 
two brilliant displays against ’Varsity and 
Technical Old Boys. 

Stuart Crozier: A great team player and scorer 
of unexpected tries. Did not always make use of 
his ability to swerve and side-step. Chosen for 
town colts. 

Jim Jones: A trier always. Showed splendid team 
spirit and cheerfully filled in gaps when re- 
quired. 

Garth Cant: Recovered form after injury to be 
the most dangerous scoring man in the grade. 
Few of us will forget the sight of Garth in full 
cry for the line. 

Dave Mitchell: Took time to find his feet this 
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year, but showed outstanding form when ne 
did. Ran very hard and tackled well and de- 
veloped a surer sense of handling. Unfortunate 
to suffer severe injury when at top form. 

Don Mitchell: Our youngest player, shows great 
promise. Difficult to pull down. A deadly 
tackler. 

Graham Kennedy: Graham’s ability as a foot- 
baller was shown by the special attention paid 
by all teams to him. Played some wonderful 
games for the team and shows promise of going. 
far in Rugby. Selected for Canterbury Colts. 

Barry Cross: Developed as the season progressed 
—has a good pair of hands and covered up 
well at all times. 

Peter McNeil: On his day Peter was without peer 
in the grade. Fast, and elusive. Needs to pay 
attention to ruck stopping. 

Sel. Evans: Cheerful on the field and off. Liked 
robust play and shone in defensive work. 
Unlucky to sustain injury when reaching peak 
form. : 

Tom Campbell: One of the fastest players in the 
team. Played a most intelligent No. 8 game and 
showed up particularly in cover defence. 

Mike Higgins: Hardly ever played a poor game. 
A tower of strength in the forwards. Gained 
well-earned selection for Senior Reserve Repre- 
sentatives. 

Don Gray: A flank forward who showed great 
dash. Overcame early tendency to join in with 
backs. Gained well merited selection in Canter- 
bury Colts’ team. 

Graham Nuthall: Played as lock, although by 
physique was more suited to flank position. 
Showed great improvement as season progressed. 
Very fast in loose play. 

Don Waugh: Don was unfortunate enough to 
sustain injury at a critical stage in the season. 
The team felt his absence severely as he was 
one of our most experienced and conscientious 
forwards. 

Ian Plummer: An inspiring captain and leader. 
‘Suffered a painful injury which kept him on 
the bank at a time when the team could ill 
afford to lose him. Must rate as the best all 
round forward in the team. 

Alec Grooby: Probably the fastest striker in the 
team, did not mind which foot he used. Gained 
selection for Town Colts and Senior Reserve 
Representative teams. 

Pat Devlin: Took over from Ian Plummer as 
Captain when he was injured and made a first 
rate job of it. A fit forward, he was always to 
be found where the going was toughest. 

Kevin McGrath: Perhaps the most courageous 
forward we had. Kevin played football for 
enjoyment. Scrupulously clean in his play, he 
gained the admiration of his fellow players by 
his disregard of personal safety. 


Godfrey Rodgers: As a reserve player, Godfrey 
performed well whenever he was called upon 
to play. Showed very good form in the forwards 
against Technical Old Boys. 

John Struthers: A young forward who gained 
valuable experience this year. John’s displays 
this year mark him out as likely to be one of 
our most prominent forwards next year. 

Representative Honours: 

Town Colts: W. S. Crozier, 

Grooby, G. Kennedy. 
Canterbury Colts: D. Gray, G. Kennedy, I. H. 

Plummer. 

Canterbury Senior Reserve: 

Grooby, M. Higgins. 


D. Gray, A. 


G. Cant, A. 


THE SECOND FIFTEEN ~ 


J. Chisnall (captain), M. Thompson (vice-capt.), 
J. Goodman, G. Askew, R. Boland, B. Frost, P. 
Hassall, R. Dalton, T. Graham, P. Wilson, G. 
Wise, J. Walsh, A. Stokes, J. McNaughton, N. 
Price, R. Syme, R. Burdon, E. Birss, W. Samuels, 
H. Joyce, R. Riley, G. McFadden. 


Although the 2nd XV was unplaced amongst 
the top three teams in the Third Grade A com- 
petition, the team nevertheless enjoyed their foot- 
ball, even though they lost at least seven games 
by three points. Handicapped by lack of size and 
weight in the forwards, the team battled well, often 
against very experienced opposition, for Third 
Grade teams. A measure of the team’s strength 
can be gauged by the fact that they were defeated 
by three points, three times, and six points once, 
when they played the two top teams in the com- 
petition. The forwards generally earned more than 
a fair share of the ball from the scrums and at 
times excelled in loose dribbling rushes. The backs 
threw the ball around in traditional Training 
College style, scoring some excellent tries. This 
team at one time or another was forced to draw 
upon the services of thirty-two players. Toward 
the end of the season the very good attendances 
at practice bore witness to the keenness of all 
concerned. It seems that an improvement in per- 
formance could only result from players making 
the effort to play in the holiday breaks and the 
composition of the team remaining more stable 
throughout the season. We extend our congratu- 
lations to the Linwood team, who played grand 
football to emerge as the winners of the A section. 
Their success was well earned. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL CLUB 


The Soccer Club last year had an extremely 
successful season’s football, winning both the 
Competition Shield and the knock-out cup. After 
a somewhat inauspicious start, the team developed 
into a formidable combination, producing some 
very fast, open football. 

The 1957 season, however, began on the right 
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foot and there is every chance that the team will 
continue its success, unless its numbers are 
further reduced by injuries. Already we have lost 
Barry Masters with back trouble, and Frank 
Warner, who suffered a broken leg as a result 
of a motor accident while on his way to a match. 
We all hope for their speedy recovery. 

Once again we thank both Mr Wilson and Mr 
Beggs for their continued unfailing enthusiasm and 
guidance. We would also like to thank a former 
Section T member, Dennis Copley, for offering his 
services to the team while our numbers were 
temporarily depleted through injury, and Ike 
Wilson, now teaching at Sterling, for his valuable 
contribution to the team. We wish them every 
success in their new careers. 


TABLE TENNIS CLUB 


Club Captain: John Doolan. 
Secretary: Robyn Rowntree. 
Treasurer: Frank Warner. 
Gear Custodian: Brian Collins. 


The Club’s activities began very well this year, 
with an excellent attendance at the annual meet- 
ing, and a financial grant from the Students’ 
Association for more equipment. More beginners 
have joined the Club this year than in previous | 
years, and several who were persistent enough at 
practice made real progress. The standard of 
performance was generally not as high as last 
season, but we had enough better-than-average 
players to make practice nights rather strenuous 
periods. 

The Club fielded four teams in the competitions 
run by the Canterbury Association, but none met 
with any success worth noting. The teams were 
entered in grades somewhat high, and found the 
competition just a little too keen. The selection 
committee for future years should bear this in 
mind, and enter teams in suitable grades. Despite 
several defeats over the season, however, all who 
played in the competitions have agreed that their 
play has certainly improved, for concentration 
and stroke-play are more easily maintained in a 
match than at practice. 

A team of six went out to Lincoln, to take part 
in the Annual Tounament with the Agricultural 
College this year. The Lincoln team was generally 
better than ours, although we were unlucky to 
lose by one match, the score being nine matches to 
eight. 


MEN’S HOCKEY CLUB 


Club Captain: Bob Burgess. 
Secretary: Peter Oakes. 


This year the club showed a considerable in- 
crease in numerical strength, so much so that we 
have been able to enter two teams in the local 
Saturday competition, as compared with one team 


last season. The teams were entered in the 2nd 
Grade and 3rd Grade respectively. The teams 
were: 

2nd XI—W. McKaskell, M. Bullard, Il. McKay, 
C. Hanifan, A. Clarke, K. McDrury, D. McClay, 
H. Kolff, C. Kittle (captain), B. Whisker, J. 
Phillips. 

Ist XI—A. Utting, R. Ufton, D. Henderson, P. 
Maloney, R. Forbes, C. Nilsen, I. Smith, P. Oakes, 
R. Burgess (captain), M. Bullard, J. Greig, C. 
Wiseman, G. Yorke. 

The Club feels indebted to the interest shown 
by Mr Tye, and Mr Walker. Mr Tye also did a 
splendid job at the beginning of the season drafting 
for us a Club Constitution and for this we are 
very grateful. 

In the local competition the teams, between 
them, had mixed success. The First XI, despite a 
lack of practice, finished on the better side of 
halfway in the competition. The Second XI was a 
group of players who enjoyed their games, but 
were, shall we say, unplaced in their competition. 

Shortly after the beginning of the season, the 
club was seeking someone worthy of acting as 
official coach, because of the inability of Mr A. S. 
Hobson to fill the part, owing to other commit- 
ments. Mr Ross Forbes, a player who has done 
well for himself in representative Hockey in New 
Zealand, was proposed, and unanimously elected 
to the position. He was keen to pass on his know- 
ledge to the club, but unfortunately the players, 
beset by some disease inducing apathy, failed to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. It is a pity, 
for Mr Forbes had much of value to impart to us. 

The annual Hockey match against Wellington 
T.C. did not take place this year, owing to grounds 
not being available. Our annual match against 
Lincoln College was enjoyed, however. It was 
played on an excellent soft surface at Lincoln, 
and the game was an even high scoring one, the 
final result being 5 all. The highlight of that event 
was of course the dance at night. Keen sportsmen, 
and many welcome importations of the opposite 
sex from Christchurch, crowded into the dance 
rooms, and kept the ‘joint rockin’. 

Luckily the club was not affected much during 
the vacations by lack of players, although the 
Second XI was forced to default a couple of times. 

Once again, the club’s Wednesday activities were 
severely limited by our being unable to use the 
grounds at Hospital Corner for sufficiently long 
during this period, since it was frequently required 
by the Secondary Schools’ Association, This may 
have in some way affected the attitude of the 
players, and caused the poor attendances at prac- 
tices. In the interests of the club it is urged that 
something be done to improve the situaton. 

Ted Hanifan should be commended on his 
excellent execution of his duties as gear custodian. 
He must be one of the few students with money 
to burn, for he painted the hockey balls with his 
own paint, sought no renumeration, and indeed 
refused any. 

To all those who are going to play hockey next 
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year, we who are leaving offer our good wishes. 


WOMEN’S HOCKEY CLUB 
Club Captain: Fay Mangos. 
Club Secretary: Glenys Ross. 


The Women’s Hockey Club this year suffered a 
decline in numbers, and consequently was able to 
enter only three teams in the Saturday com- 
petitions. One team was entered in the Senior 
A Grade, and two in the Senior Reserve Grade. 

A Wednesday Group functioned successfully 
again this year, ably led by Helen Thompson and 
coached by Mr Perks. 

Although our teams were made up almost 
entirely of new members this season, quite a high 
standard of play was attained, and games were 
played in a good spirit. 

To our members who have been chosen to 
represent Canterbury we extend our heartiest con- 
gratulations. They are: Judith Davidson (Canter- 
bury Senior A); Jennifer Thompson and Annette 
Hart (Canterbury Senior B). Congratulations also 
to Joy Ewers, Kathleen Jenkins and Tui Clarke on 
being chosen for the Senior Reserve representative 
trials. 

In conclusion, we would like to extend our 
sincerest thanks to Miss Batty for all the help, 
patient coaching and enthusiasm which she has 
shown to the club. Mr Buchanan has also given 
us encouragement and coaching when we most 
needed it, and to him we extend many thanks. 

We would like to wish next year’s club every 
success; may they have an enjoyable season. 


SATURDAY BASKETBALL CLUB 


Club Captain: Glenis Lethaby. 
Secretary: Margaret Richardson. 

This year we were able to enter six teams in 
the Saturday Competition—one team in senior, 
one in senior reserve, two in second grade, and 
two in third grade competitions. Our C team and 
St Mary’s C team drew as joint winners of the 
handicap tournament, one of the two tournaments 
held at the beginning of the season. 

Players this year come from all walks of life, 
mainly Div. A, but Div. C and Third Years also 
make noticeable contributions. 

Our annual winter tournament with Wellington 
Teachers’ College, during Queen’s Birthday week- 
end, was a_ great success, with Christchurch 
winning all sections. The basketball match was 
held at Hagley Park at 10.45 a.m. on the Monday, 
when our A team was victorious. 

Members of the club extend their congratu- 
lations to Judy Bonafacio and Dawn Smith, who 
gained representative honours in the Canterbury 
senior and third grade teams respectively. To 
those girls in the representative squads who did 
not reach the teams we wish you the best of luck 
for the future. Congratulations to those girls who 


passed their Canterbury and New Zealand referees’ 
examinations. 

We extend our sincere thanks to our club 
officials, and especially to Miss Stone, our club 
coach and selector, who has been so willing to 
help us through any difficulties during the season. 


WEDNESDAY BASKETBALL CLUB 
Captain: Anne Dobson. 
Secretary: Marienne Sullivan. 


Teams: The Bees, Marians, Deacites, Kowhai, 
Mainlanders, Round Squares, Juke Box Babies, 
Jumping Jacks, Les Vainquers, The Blues, Fives 
and Sixes. 


At the General Meeting on the first Wednesday 
of the season it was decided to alter the organis- 
ation of the teams this year. Instead of dividing 
into two separate clubs, every team would play 
every other team, and the one with the most 
points at the end of the season will be presented 
with the Teachers’ College Basketball Cup for 
Internal Competition. This cup will be presented 
for the first time this year. Again the prize for 
the team with the neatest uniform will be pre- 
sented by Miss Hay. 

It appears that the Deacites will be the com- 
petition winners again this year, but the Jumping 
Jacks are not far behind in second place. In all 
their games the Deacites have been outright 
winners and we extend our congratulations to 
them on their keenness and success. Congratu- 
lations to all other teams for their various suc- 
cesses and good attendance. 

Our gateful thanks go to all team captains for 
their co-operation with the club captain and 
secretary, and to all members who acted as 
referees. Sincere thanks go also to Miss Hay, 
Miss Johnston, Miss Solly and Mr McSweeney, 
for their kind interest in our activities and regular 
attendance at all games. 


HARRIER CLUB 
Captain: R. Newby: 
Secretary: Miss P. A. Every. 


This year the Harrier Club has not been as 
strong in numbers as in other years, there being 
only 28 members, of whom 8 were women. In 
spite of the lack of members we managed to select 
a team that equalled the strength of the last few 
years. 

However, it is not the best runners who make 
the club but those members who turn out every 
week for their run round the Park; be they good 
or not-so-good; most showed some enthusiasm. 

As usual, we had many members who, on 
Saturdays, ran for outside clubs because there is, 
as yet, no College Saturday Club. This has caused 
a little bother, but on the whole is accepted. 
Doug Dixey runs for Methodist, A. Carrol for 
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Anglican, R. Newby for Presbyterian, and L. 
McDonald and B. Fairweather for Rover Scouts. 
If the present first years do consider forming a 
Saturday club next year, there is no reason why 
College should not make a name for itself in yet 
another field of sport. 

This year we had two relay races, one within 
the club and one against Christchurch West High 
School. Both were successful; Training College 
managed, but only just, to beat West, who were 
all juniors, and this fact added to the success of 
the relay. West were entertained to afternoon tea 
after the race. 

Places for Lincoln Tournament team were de- 
cided on relay results, on a handicap race which 
was also held, and on a special trial. Five places 
were fairly easy to select, but the sixth was not 
sO easy, owing to the fact that Section T and 
Division C were out on section the four weeks 
before, and had not been able to compete in the 
trials. In the end we sent a team of seven, who 
all ran. Once again our team had an outstanding 
win. D. Dixey was first, R. Newby second and L. 
McDonald fourth. 

The club would like to congratulate D. Dixey, 
who won the Canterbury Junior Cross Country 
Championship, and who was second in the New 
Zealand Championship and fourth in the South 
Island Championship. 

The number of women members dropped this 
year, only those second years who were members 
last year joining. It is hoped that, for the women, 
there will be more advertising next year as it is 
through the lack of knowledge that others do not 
join. 

There were two tournaments held this year 
within the club. The Div. A versus Rest was 
won by L. McDonald of Section T. This was a 
surprise to everyone, and our congratulations go 
to him for his fine performance. The Canterbury 
versus the rest was a dismal failure as we had no 
opposition—all were Canterbury! 

We would like to thank Mr Newson for his 
interest in club affairs, and students leaving wish 
next year’s club the very best of luck. 


FENCING CLUB 


Club Captain: K. Hopkirk. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rata McNabb. 


In its second year of existence the club has over- 
come most of its teething troubles, and can now 
aim at competitive fighting. As yet, equipment is 
not up to full strength, but next season should put 
this right. A more pressing problem is the high 
ratio of beginners who have to be instructed. 
However, when we are fully equipped it will be 
possible for these members to have the practice 
which is most necessary if progress is to be made. 

In its first outside fixture, the women’s team 
led by Pat Eliott beat ’Varsity, after hard fighting 
and some very close barrages. The men’s team 
lacked experience and came third in a triangular 
tournament with ’Varsity and Lincoln on the 
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same day. Unfortunately, at this stage, only the 
club captain had experience in competition. 

A scratch men’s team did well to keep a close 
score against Christ’s College, losing 9-7. We hope 
for revenge in the third term. 

A women’s team fought Girls’ High School 
during July losing 9-7, but gained experience. (It 
is unfortunate that the new piste looks like a 
pedestrian crossing, but even the best of us make 
mistakes. Made with a paintbrush they become 
rather obvious.) 

Lincoln Tournament saw the men justify them- 
selves. Bob Leek had a field day, and Des Lock 
overcdme his nerves to give us the deciding bout. 
“We won 9-7. 

In conclusion, we would like 
who have aided the formation 
also Mr Guy, the Executive, 
mittee, and all. those members 
instruct and aid in club affairs. 


to thank all those 
of the club, and 
the Sports Com- 
who have helped 


GOLF CLUB 
Club Captain: Mr J. M. Anderson. 
Secretary: Miss R. Tirikatene. 
Mr R. Allen. 


Committee: Miss M. Holden, Mr R. G. Hart, 

-Mr T. Gibson, Miss Allan. 

The new Committee started straight in with a 
meeting to decide .on fees, programme for the 
year and the drawing up of a constitution. The 
subscription was set after much discussion at 
£1/1/-; this relatively high figure was arrived at 
to keep membership. down and to scare off 
hangers-on—in which quite a measure of success 
was achieved. Hagley Golf Club was approached 
with the object of obtaining a reduced rate; this 
was granted: 2/- per person for a round of twelve 
holes on Wednesday afternoon only. 

The Club was then split into two groups: 
learners and those desiring coaching; and golfers 
of some standing. 

These respective groups went to eons for 
coaching by Mr J. Clements, and to Hagley for a 
round of this gentleman’s. sport. The learners had 
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six lessons from Mr Clements and were then 
posted to Hagley, to play Golf proper. 

Half way through the season a constitution was 
drawn up by Div. A students, following the Rugby 
Club’s ad verbum; this, when put to a full meeting, 
was decried and pulled apart by our more knowle- 
able Div. C students on the grounds of bad 
grammar and general verboseness. It was immedi- 
ately thrown over to a sub-committee of Div. C 
students to redraw it in all the beauty of English 
prose as she should be writ. This irksome duty 
was finally completed.and passed while Div. C 
was on section (without any opposition whatsoever 
from the remaining Club members). 

On the whole the season went rather well, with 
a fairly good attendance on most Wednesdays 
(according to the roll anyway), and the season 
finished with the Club in a very sound financial 
position, £40 or so in the blue. Special thanks are 
due once again to Mr Masterton and Miss Mahar - 
for their help and interest in getting the C.ub 
off to a good start. It is my hope that the Golf 
Club will continue to progress and make a real 
contribution to the College Winter Sports Clubs 
as it has over the last two years of its beginnings. 


ICE-SKATING CLUB 


When the Club was: mooted last year, it proved 
to be so sought-after that the prospective mem- 
bers—one hundred and fifty or so—had to be 
reduced to about twenty-five percent of that 
number, in order to comply with the roll limit for 
the Club’s trial year. 

This year the Club has continued to be popular, 
and the roll stands at somewhere over fifty. We 
have had one “College Outing” evening when the 
club invited all College people to come out to 
the rink and.enjoy an evening ‘on ice. 

Although skating is like cycling in that at first 
one must learn to gain one’s balance, it is not 
long—usually only three afternoons—before the 
sport becomes a pleasure; and there is nothing 
quite like the exhilarating feeling of skating effort- 
lessly along to your favourite tune. Try it next 
season and see! ~ 
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RUGBY TEAM 1957 


Back row: J. J. Struthers, D. R. Gray, G. A. Rogers, S. A. Nuthall, D. L. Waugh, M. P. Higgins, 
K. I. McGrath. 


Middle row: R. E. Easton, T. W. Campbell, G. M. Kennedy, D. R. Mitchell, M. A. Grooby, R. G. 
Cant, I. McNichol, S. F. Evans. 


Front row: W. B. Cross, J. Jones, Mr A. C. Arnesen (Coach), I. H. Plummer (Captain , W. S. Crozier 
(Vice-Captain), Mr L. D. J. Whatman (Coach), P. J. Devlin. 


In Front: D. J. Mitchell, P. McNeill. 


WOMEN’S 
SOFTBALL 
TEAM 


Front: S. Comer, J. Smith, T. 
Clarke, J. Hutchinson. 


Back: J. Thompson, V. Lucas. 
F. Mangos, J. Urlwin. 


TENNIS 
TEAM 


Front: J. Dowd, J. Lambert, 
J. Davidson, L. Cooper. 


Back: R. Allan, J. Shaw. 


SWIMMING 
TEAM 


Front Row: B. Lunn, E. 
Samuels, J. Hopkins, 


Middle: H. Insull, S. Smith, J. 
Chisnall, D. Dicker, J. Perring. 


Back: P. Wilson, R. Dalton, J. 
Struthers, T. Graham, B. Hen- 
derson, A. McFadden, B. Leek, 
O. Hendry, H. Kolff. 


SOCCER 
TEAM 


Front: A. Doig, N. Eggleston, 
B. Shead, R. Murdock. 


Back: B. Henderson, B. Falloon, 
F. Warner, K. Fleming, G. 
Thompson. 


Absent: F. Burridge. 


MEN’S A 
HOCKEY 
TEAM 


Back: 1. Smith, J. Greig, D. 
Henderson, A. Utting, R. Ufton, 
C. Wiseman, C. Nilsen. 


Front: R. Forbes (Coach), M. 
Bullard, R. Burgess, P. Oakes, 
P. Maloney. 


FENCING 
TEAM 


Front: J. Laughlin, J. Holland, 
R. McNabb, J. Nolan. 


Back: L. Ogle, O. Roberts, M. 
Garrett, B. Leek, R. Hopkirk, 
P. Elliott. 


WOMEN’S A 
HOCKEY 
TEAM 


Back: J. Thompson, A. 
Hart, B. Lunn, J. Smith, 
J. Nixon, S. Mackay, A. 


Ferguson. 


Front: S. Smith, M. 
Brown, F. Mangos, G. 


Ross, J. Davidson. 


WOMEN’S A 
BASKETBALL 
TEAM 


Back: J. King, B. Hughes, E. 
Tolley, P. Greeney, B. Roberts. 


Front: V. Lucas, J. Kenning. 
J. Bonifacio, G. Lethaby. 


WOMEN’S 
INDOOR 
BASKETBALL 
TEAM 


Back: H. Insull, B. Masters 
(Coach), M. Hippolite. 


Front: B. Roberts, V. Lucas 
J. Struthers, G. Lethaby. 


GROUP 


GROUP 1 


Group Leader: Evan Birss. 

Deputy Group Leader: Aynsley Arnold. 
Registrar: Ray Boland. 

Secretary: Barbara Cederman. 
Treasurer: Sonya Barr. 


The year’s social activities began when Group A 
invited us to a games evening at Corsair Bay. 
Shyness was soon forgotten and before long every- 
one was joining in the fun and games. It was not 
long before everybody felt entirely at home. The 
group’s social life was off to a flying start. 

Evan was later elected as a first year repre- 
sentative on the Executive, and we congratulate 
him on this achievement. 

It was also decided, at the time of group 
elections, that a social committee be elected to 
look after that phase of the group’s college life. 
This. was done, and during the year these people 
held positions on the committee: 

Evan Birss, John Barnett, Malcolm Blow, Bob 
Burdon, Aynsley Arnold, Heather Caithness, 
Patricia Chambers, Cherry Clark, Beverley 
Charles, Jean Colthart. 

The social committee carried out -its duties 
extremely well: So far this year they have put on 
two first class socials and a film evening, and 
made all the arrangements for the group to attend 
two performances of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operas, “Mikado” and “The Gondoliers.” . 

A party made up from the group also attended 
the Rugby Ball. 

The highlight of the year so far has been the 
weekend that eighteen members of the group spent 
up at Mackay Lodge, under the tolerant eyes of 
the Rev. and Mrs: Smith. There were tramps, 
explorations, dances, games and fireside gather- 
ings. After careful consideration, the group has 
decided not to complain officially about certain 
power failings that occurred regularly every night 
while the party relaxed by the fire. 

It was also noticed that certain other members 
of the party felt the need to fortify themselves 
with smacks—or is it snacks—in the middle of 
the night. This distressing habit has been brought 
to the attention of the Health Lecturer. However, 
it is felt that this might have been left too late. 
Any future visitors to the Lodge are advised to 
take a day off College before leaving in order to 
build up some reserves of sleep. 

During the year the group as individuals played 
for most of the sports teams in the College. 
Murray Bullard played for the first Hockey 
Eleven; Judith Bonifacio played for the A Basket- 
ball team and was selected to represent Canter- 
bury in the Senior A team. 

The sports record would not be complete with- 
out mentioning the fact that three of our boys— 
Desmond Baxter, Russell Bain and Ray Boland— 
are at present topping the fives ladder. 


NOTES 


Malcolm Blow, an accomplished pianist, con- 
tributed much to the group and to the College as 
a whole by the amount of time that he gave to 
entertaining. Our heartiest thanks to Malcolm. 

Altogether the group has spent an enjoyable 
year, and all members are to be thanked for sup- 
porting the year’s social programme and making it 
a success. Special thanks go to Group A for the 
two nights they organised for us. We look forward 
to the end of the year when we will repay their 
hospitality. 

The group would. also like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the tutors—Mr Marshall, Miss 
Horrel, Mr Masterton and. Mr Walker—for all 
they have done for us during the year. — 


~ GROUP. 2: 


Group Leader: Peter De’Ath. 

Deputy Leader: Rosemary Grieg. 

Group Registrar: Douglas Dixey. 

Treasurer: Rex Dalton. 

Social Committee: Misses Annette Ferguson and 
Sally Edridge, Messrs Bill Fairweather and 
Tony Carrell. 


Since joining the college in February, Group 2 
have settled in well and developed both socially 
and intellectually. We wish to thank both our 
tutors and our second year counterparts Group B, 
for aiding us in this development. In the former 
we have realised both kindness and helpfulness 
towards us and a willingness to join in with any 
of our social activities. To the latter we owe a 
hearty “Thank You” for the splendid welcome 
which they extended to us on our arrival; I feel 
sure that if nothing else was accomplished, our 
song collection was enlarged on that warm 
February evening at Corsair Bay. We also wish - 
to thank Group B for joining in with us in the 
social functions which we have held in the college 
common room from time to time. These were 
certainly enjoyable and of a fine standard of 
entertainment. . 

Amongst the group’s other social functions, 
perhaps our most interesting was a moonlight hike 
over the Bridle Path. On the occasion only the 
absence of the moon made things dull. 

It was a chilly May evening when eleven mem- 
bers of the group got out of the train at Heathcote 
armed with torches and supper and began the 
ascent to the Summit Road. The climb was 
relatively uneventful and when we had reached 
the top we began to eat our supper which had 
suffered severe bodily harm from the journey... 
the result was a new creation; meat sandwiches 
smeared with cream and cake crumbs. 

As we sat gazing at the vista before us, a posse 
of cowboys mounted on their iron steeds roared 
up and, mistaking us for a collection of young 
females, they stopped to offer assistance and a 
pillion-seat to the nearest bar where they would 
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no doubt have shouted tutti-fruttis all round. 
However, the male chorus of “Why were you 
born so beautiful” seemed to cool their ardour and 
so lashing their 500 cubic centimetres of hot 
metal, they beat a hasty retreat. The rest of the 
trip was quite a novelty and we arrived back in 
Christchurch at about 10.30 p.m. It is a trip which 
the group will thoroughly recommend to any 
other group. 

The “rock and roll’? dance halls and the movies 
were amalgamated when we went to see “Rrrrrock 
Pretty Baby” at the Tivoli in August. It was a 
most enjoyable outing, though the programme was 
far from being the best. Rocking in the aisle was 
not all owed but “stomping” (I think that is the 
right term) was quite in order. We came out. of 
the theatre with a slightly modified language and 
one of the group was heard to comment, “I dig 
that chick the most,’ meaning of course that he 
thought the female star in the film was good- 
looking. 

On the more serious side, we have to congratu- 
late our star athlete on two successes, the first 
the gaining of a blue for his efforts on the running 
track in the summer, and secondly for his second 
place in the National Harrier Championships held 
in Wellington this year. We believe that Doug. 
Dixey has still a long way to go and a lot further 
to run before we hear the last of him. Congratu- 
lations, Doug., and we hope you do even better 
in the future. 

Other congratulations go to Miss C. Gerrie, who 
won the inter-island knitting competition, ~ Miss 
M. Duke, who was awarded a diploma for wiping 
the most cups in the canteen on duty week, Mr 
W. Fairweather, who was awarded a medal for his 
courage in continuing to smoke the dreaded 
cancer sticks, and Mr B. J. Frost, who was 
awarded second place in the best hair-cut of the 
year. 

In the future, Group 2 look forward to several 
birthday parties and the summer when we can 
conduct our activities on the beach. 


GROUP 3 


Group Leader: Ted Hanifan. 
Deputy Leader: Averil Hensley. 
Registrar: Janice Kinley. 


We have been told that we are carrying on the 
traditions of other Group 3’s who have gone 
before us. But whether this is praise or otherwise 
has not been made clear to us yet. We give hearty 
thanks to Miss Stone, Miss Johnston, Mr Buch- 
anan and Mr Price, all of whom have been our 
most able tutors. 

On the sports field we have not been lacking. 
The following competed in the tournament against 
Dunedin: Hilary Insull, Brian Henderson—swim- 
ming; Tony Huston, who is well-known in 
Canterbury tennis. Hugh Joyce, Don Gray— 
cricket, both of whom were awarded Blues. 

In winter sports the following represent our 
group—Rugby: Don Gray, Graeme Kennedy. 
Hockey: Don Henderson and Jim Grieg, both in 
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the Ist XI; Basketball: Janice King and Hilary 


‘Insull. 


Hilary was selected to play in the Canterbury 
Indoor Basketball Reps., but was unfortunately 
unable to participate. 

Congratulations go to Therese Honore, who was 
elected to the Executive. Congratulations also to 
Mary Kelling, who was elected to the Social 
Committee. Another two of our members, Pam 
Higgins and Barbara Hulme, took part in the 
College Major Production of “The Madwoman 
of Chaillot.” 

At the very beginning of the year we were 
entertained by our counterparts, Group C. Thank 
you Group C. We hope that you enjoy our fare- 
well as much as we enjoyed your welcome +t 
the College. 


GROUP 4 


Group Leader: Graham McCulloch. 

Deputy Leader: Jan Mitchell. 

Registrar: Joan Lockerbie. 

Treasurer: Ron Mayes. 

Social Committee: Maureen Laycock, Geraldine 
Mackisack, Peter McNeil. 


The group is predominantly Scotch (proud of it 
and fond of it!), and we are saving furiously for 
our group trip to Milford Sound in January, 1958. 
(Ron is several hundred pounds richer!) We plan 
to walk the Milford Track and will be away for 
approximately twelve days. Two days will be 
spent in Dunedin, where we hope to finish the 
party some members started during Major Pro- 
duction. 

The year started well with a barbecue at South 
Brighton, where we were the guests of Group D. 
The swim was great, and the exhibition of rock ’n 
roll on the sand was really spectacular. 

In the second term, we had a lively social with 
Group D, which our tutors attended—novelties 
galore including supper by candlelight (but we 
won’t “harp”: on it.) 

We would like to congratulate Graham Mc- 
Fadden on receiving his Swimming Blue, and we 
hope he realises that without help, this would not 
have been possible. Congratulations to Peter 
McNeil, also, on becoming an adult (in years 
anyway.) 

Elizabeth Livesey accompanies the choir for 
part of its work and also gave a pianoforte solo 
in assembly. Perhaps you noticed the extra 
applause? Group 4 was also tops in the College 
Talent Quest—our leader, Graham McCulloch 
came first! 

Our acting ability must be seen to be believed. 
We had seven of our group in Major Production 
and from: the accounts of their visit to Dunedin 
we are rather surprised that they ever returned. 

We would like to record our thanks to Group 
D, who have mothered us throughout the year. 
We wish them all the best success in the future. 

Finally, we would like to thank our tutors who 
have so cheerfully put up with our poor excuses, 
our lateness, and our “Scotch” sense of humour. 


' 


They, Miss Hay, Mr Perks, Mr Allan and Mr 
Hooker, have been of great assistance to us. 


GROUP 5 


Leader: Godfrey Rogers. 
Deputy Leader: Wendy Sim. 
Registrar: Beverley Platt. 
Treasurer: Teresa Pascoe. 


One frustrated Staff member to another as 
he/she/it collapses into a chair. “Quick, give me 
a drink, I’ve just had Group 5.” 

Group 5 very soon settled down into a happy 
family and also very soon made a name for 
itself for undiplomatic giggling and unqualified 
arguing. However, Group 5 was not altogether 
a pack of sub-zero nom noms, as it did have 
some quite considerable success in the realms of 
sport. For example, Joanne Nixon won the 100 
yards and 220 yards in the Universities Tourna- 
ment, and was awarded a Universities Blue— 
which is no mean achievement. Beverley Roberts, 
too, brought distinction to herself by’ gaining 
Canterbury honours in Women’s Indoor Basket- 
ball. 

Apart from these, quite a number of the group 
represented the College in the various sports— 


Rugby: Graham Nuthall, Don Mitchell, Godfrey - 


_ Rogers; Hockey: Carol Oakes, Joanne Nixon— 
and many others who have been overlooked in 
this summary. 

In still further fields of achievement Tony 
Peek, Trevor Pitt, Maureen O’Sullivan, and Mary 
Pansing took major parts in the College Major 
Production. Others also took prominent parts in 
some of the other productions played during the 
year. 

The academic achievement of this Group has 
been very varied, for, while it has the majority 
scoring well, it has quite a large number having 
to explain themselves! It also has every intention 
of founding a “Fives” club. 


GROUP 6 


Group Leader: John Struthers. 

Deputy Leader: Anne Warren. 

Registrar: Bill Taylor. 

Executive Member: Helen Thompson. 

Social Committee Members: John Struthers and 
Sally Smith. 

Group Social Committee: John Struthers, Bill 
Taylor, Anne Warren, Heen Thompson, Judith 
Slattery, Alan Stokes, Elizabeth Warren. 


The first few days were rather strained for 
Group 6. Behind new faces lurked new personal- 
ities with whom each person must co-operate for 
a whole two years!! Surreptitious glances went 
around and were hastily removed when the object 
of interest began to feel uncomfortable. However, 
under the pressure of surveys and tests people 
reached the stage where they had to talk to 
someone. 

When Group F’s invitation was issued for 2 
barn dance at Templeton, Group 6 seemed to have 
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found the recipe for getting together, and to say 
“a good time was had by all” would be an under- 
statement, The music, the supper, and the hay 
were in very good taste, and, although some people 
were a little out of focus the next morning, the 
barn dance was well worth it. We thank Group F 
for a very enjoyable evening. 

Our new social committee was eager to prove its 
organising abilities, and after the first Group 6 
social held at College their confidence was duly 
increased, Since then we have held picture parties 
and have attended College functions as a group. 

Some personalities have emerged from Group 6. 
John Struthers and Sally Smith represented us as 
swimmers in Summer Tournament with Dunedin, 
and for Sally a Blue was well won. Again in 
Lincoln Tournament John S., Graham Wise and 
Bill Taylor upheld Group 6. They even had some 
feminine support from the Group. Bill Taylor 
received two honours in the second term. He 
was elected President of the Drama Club and also 
Exec, Treasurer. We trust that Bill will be too 
occupied with his duties to continue the painful 
extraction of funds each month. 

We sympathise with Ron Twohill, who must 
have found it tiring to ride his bicycle across the 
stage before the critical eyes of those experienced 
at avoiding all kinds of obstacles, no matter how 
suddenly they might appear. In fact we would 
much rather have been in Bill’s position, balancing 
a tray while uttering wise comments at appropriate 
moments. 

Group 6’s fame is tempered with its notoriety 
and some obliging members took a short cut to 
this and the ’bus on the Taylor’s Mistake Field 
Trip. Of course every morning we observe five 
minutes’ silence for late members of the group 
who expired while catching the *bus. Mr Syme is 
not one of these people and everything in the 
garden is “very nice” for him, including Ron’s 
unfinished dinosaur. 

Although knitting is a feature of Group 6’s day, 
we decided unanimously that Elizabeth Warren’s 
scarves are a profitable venture. 

In conclusion, we must thank our tutors for 
their valuable assistance even if their news was 
not always encouraging, and also all those mem- 
bers of Group 6 who have made such a socially 
compact unit. 


GROUP A 


Group Leaders: R. A. Allen, J. R. W. Chisnall. 
Deputy Leaders: R. Burgess, C. Bowyer. 
Registrar: Pat Adams. 


We would like to extend to all those who have 
helped us over the last two years, especially our 
tutors, Miss Horrell, Mr Masterton, Mr Marshall 
and Mr Walker our heart-felt gratitude. 

As last year, our first social event was a trip 
to Corsair Bay; this time, however, it was to 
welcome the new Group 1. We would like to take 
this opportunity of wishing our successors the 
best of luck for the future. Early in the year 
several of our number were able to travel on 


the South Island Field Trip, bringing back many 
fabulous stories, including that of the discovery 
of gold in Gabriel’s Gully. 

Tournament saw the brawn of our group shine. 
Congratulations to all those who took part, and 
especially to Judy Davidson, who did so well in 
the tennis. Tournament was followed closely by 
the rush to complete, and in some cases start, 
plant collections, garden folders and nature table 
folders. This first term concluded with a pleasant 
evening in the Common-room. 

Immediately after the holidays we saw Welling- 
ton Teachers’ College soundly beaten in the annual 
tournament, despite the “early” night had by all 
on the Sunday. That brings us on to winter sports. 
Congratulations to Judy Davidson and Margaret 
Brown on both being selected for the First Eleven 
at hockey, and Tom Campbell for the First 
Fifteen. Congratulations also to Fraser Burridge 
for his soccer achievement, and to our ski-ing 
fraternity, Gary and Brian, in having their photo- 
graphs in the local newspaper after looking for 
the missing girl at Broken River during the second 
term. 

Group A’s greatest honour, however, lies in the 
fact that it is our group which supplies the Presi- 
dent of the College for 1957. It would appear that 
Tom is doing a job that brings praise from all 
sections of the College, so it is no wonder that 
we are very proud of him. 

Finally, we would like to offer our commiser- 
ations to those in the group who are considering 
matrimony, namely Tom, Roger, Deidre and Alex. 


GROUP B 


The motto of Group B could well have been 
‘B in’. Everywhere around College, Group B 
made its presence felt, the three field trips being 
well “loaded” with members (the fact of Messrs 
Ryan and Southgate being tutors having nothing 
to do with it.) 

The Group, in conjunction with Group A, ran 
the Talent Quest, and was well represented in the 
Drama Club. Another of the group’s sidelines was 
Marriages, together with Engagements, and semi- 
engagements; these occasioned much back-slapping 
by the males, and crocodile tears by the females 
(reunion next May should prove quite revealing.) 

The year started quite well, with a night trip 
to Corsair Bay to welcome Group 2, followed by 
a week’s rest—commonly known as “‘Credit Week.” 
Close co-operation with Group 2 resulted in a 
series of successful social evenings in the Common 
Room. 

An excursion to Arthur’s Pass was enjoyed by 
all who had the necessary £-s-d, and it was found 
that Group B + R.R. = 12/- N.Z.R. 

The social highlight of the year was of course 
the Rugby Ball (followed closely by the holidays), 
and those who did not go heard from those who 
remembered, what a good show it was. A dinner, 
followed by a talk on English University life— 
by Mr Tye—was enjoyed and appreciated by the 
Group and tutors. 


At the two tournaments this year we were well 
to the fore, having reps in the men’s cricket, 
women’s cricket (one female; two males), swim- 
ming and athletics v. Dunedin; and Rugby, 
Hockey, Badminton, Fencing and Table Tennis v. 
Lincoln. 

We were well represented on the staff of the 
two College Magazines, with three members on 
“Tellus”, including a Co-editor, Mike Cordwell, 
and the editor of this venerable and learned 
publication—John Doolan. (All care; no responsi- 
bility—the truth printed only as a last resort when 
short of copy.) 

Two of our group distinguished themselves on 
the stage—Malcolm Garrett in Repertory Pro- 
ductions, and Daryl in the prize-winning One-Act 
Play. Reg. Dale also did his bit behind the scenes. 

In support of the Education staff’s theory that 
one should develop an all-round personality, we 
put forward the names of-those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the sporting area. 

May Fox—Athletics. 

Anne Ferguson—Women’s Hockey and Cricket. 

Marilyn Dyson—Swimming. 

Diane Dicker—Swimming. 

Stuart Crozier—Cricket; 

Rugby. 
Adrian Doig—Soccer, Table Tennis; Canterbury 
Under 20 Soccer. 

Neil Eggleston—Canterbury Soccer. 

John Doolan—Table Tennis. 

Reg. Dale—Badminton. 

Ron Easton—Cricket; Rugby. 

Ross Forbes—Hockey. 

Kevin Fleming—Soccer; President, Softball Club 

Malcolm Garrett—Fencing. 

In the third term, we have in mind a trip to 
the Lodge, under the guidance of Reg, the works 
manager; an evening at one of the Town’s “dives”, 
and—at the end of the year—a dinner to wind up 
our stay in Christchurch. 

In conclusion, may we thank the staff, and 
especially our tutors. They have had to put up 
with us for the past two years, and to publicly 
deny rumours that if any of our group “obtain” 
3rd years, the staff at both Dunedin and Christ- 
church will resign. So it is with memories of the 
past, and speculation as to the future, that we 
leave College to make our various marks on the 
outside world. ; 


Rugby. Town Colts 


GROUP C 
Group Leader: Trevor Graham. 
Deputy Leader:' Jill Hutchinson. 
Registrar: Laurence Jenkin. 


First of all, thanks to our tutors, who have 
nobly guided us over the past two years, (Miss 
Stone, Miss Johnston, Mr Buchanan, and Mr 
Price.) 

Ours has been a marvellous and unforgettable 
two years at Christchurch Teachers’ College, 
although not always glorious. 

But at least a certain minority of our’ group 
seem to be very popular with Mr Guy after assess- 
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ments during the past two years, although for 
some reason or other, inexplicable to the rest of 
the group (perhaps even to the staff) this privileged 
few seems to have dwindled somewhat. 

However, success has been attained in other 
phases of College life, notably: 

Dale: Basketball and Major Production. 

Laurence: Major Production. 

Keith: Major Production and Fencng. 

Maria: Basketball. 

Barbara: Basketball. 

Janette: Basketball (captain). 

Tom: Cricket. 

Mike: Rugby. 

Alex: Rugby; also Town Colts. 

We hear also that Alex has achieved huge 
success in another all-year-round sport, though it 
is rumoured that a certain party from Group 3 
has caused a minor upset in his performances. 
Jim has also done an excellent job as secretary 
of both Rugby and Softball Clubs. 

“Vital Statistics.” This was a phrase contained 
in last year’s Group C’s notes. It said something 
about a’ College record for the number of engage- 
ments. We should go pretty close this year, with 
our four engagements and one marriage. 

Our period at College has almost finished, and 
needless to say, we shall be scattered far and wide 
next year. We would like to take this opportunity 
to thank Mr Guy and his staff for putting up 
with our company, and hope that we have left 
some small memory behind us. 


GROUP D 


Group Leader: Dave Mitchell. 
Deputy Leader: Mary MclIntyre. 
Registrar: Colin Kittle. 


Truly, if Jerusalem’s “Wailing Wall’ were to 
be transported here to Christchurch, every Train- 
ing College Lecturer would weep copious tears 
‘against it. Yes, Group D, that erudite, punctilious, 
co-operative collection of future headmasters and 
senior women assistants, that has endeared itself 
to lecturers and fellow students alike, will pass 
into the formless teaching machine, lost forever as 
a group, yet remembered always. 

Though we pass, we will not be forgotten; our 
mark is indelibly imprinted in the annals of the 
College. In sport our representation has been 
excellent. Fay Mangos earns our congratulations 
for being captain of the Women’s A Hockey 
team, the Women’s A Softball team, and club 
captain for both; also secretary-treasurer for the 
Gymnastic Club. We congratulate Glenis Lethaby 
for being in the A indoor and outdoor basketball 
teams and for being President of the latter. Valda 
Lucas on being in the A indoor and outdoor teams 
in basketball and women’s softball, and for being 
a Canterbury indoor rep.; Mary MclIntyre, our 
hard-working deputy-leader, on being the outdoor 
basketball captain and a Canterbury B rep. in 
indoor basketball; Barbara Lunn, who is in the 
Women’s A Hockey team, and is also the 
College social committee secretary—well done 


Bun. Shona Mackay for being in the Women’s 
A team for hockey; Dave Mitchell in the athletics, 
badminton and the Ist XV, who has been an 
excellent leader this year and who is swotting hard 
for ’Varsity—thanks Dave; our big boy Barry on 
being an athletics blue and a Canterbury Rep., a 
member of the Soccer team and the indoor basket- 
ball team; Bill McKaskell in the softball team; 
the late Mr Kittle, our registrar, for doing a good 
job though rarely punctual. The others who made 
the wheels go round in the place, John Lewth- 
waite, soon to be wed, the College treasurer, has 
discharged an onerous job well; our Ivan, the 
“Light and Sound” man, has kept things whirring 
in his own inimitable fashion. The remainder of 
the troupe, though, deserve to be mentioned as 
they are, after all, the group. Thanks Joan 
Lambert, Canterbury tennis rep., Pat Lange, 
Heather Lord, Judiths Laughlin and Leggot, Anne 
Little, Lesley Lukey, Anne McCormack, the in- 
separable Margaret McErlain and Colleen Mc- 
Guiness, Elizabeth McKee—Recorder, the one and 
only Lily, Rata McNabb, Anne McPhail, Agnes 
and Heather McMillan, Hilary Martin. Then there 
are the men—Henry Kolff, John Leversedge, Ken 
McDrury and Ian McPhail, Scottish agitator; © 
all have combined to form a truly good group. In 
fact we have proved that there can be peaceful 
co-existence between the Irish, Scots and Sassen- 
achs. 

Scholastically, we have been in the hunt— 
plenty of ones, and a few fives to strike the 
balance. "Varsity has kept some busy and we wish 
them the best for the future exams. Cupid has 
had a good bit of target practice, within and with- 
out the group, and we shall soon see whether his 
arrows will stick in the future—truly “The slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortunes”. Socially we 
have had several excellent gatherings, thanks to 
Agnes, Mary and Barry and others on the social 
committee. All in all we have been a fairly com- 
pact group and have shared a lot of experiences in 
these too short two years that will doubtlessly 
carry over into the future. 

We thank our tutors, Messrs Perks, Allan and 
Hooker, for their guidance, and also a general 
appreciation to the College staff for their content 
and tolerance. To each member of the group, we 
wish good and satisfying teaching and remember 
you were in Group D, incomparable, constant and 
irreplaceable. 


GROUP E 


Group Leader: Bob Newby. 
Deputy Leader: Peter Oakes. 
Registrar: Glenys Ross. 


As the end of our time at College draws near 
Group E can look back on a happy, and generally 
successful two years. By one means and another 
our roll has been somewhat decreased—we were 
sorry to lose Janie, Jeanette, Lance and Lex—but 
on the other hand we were pleased to welcome 
David Roberts back at the beginning of the year. 

Perhaps our greatest contribution has been in 
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the field of sport where the following have won 
distinction: 

Bev. Norris—Softball Blue. 

Margaret Richardson—Sec., Basketball. 

Hazel—Tournament Cricket. 

Glenys—Secretary Women’s Hockey. 

Robin—Secretary; Table Tennis. 

Croydon—Softball “A”’. 

Phil—Softball “A”. 

Bob—Harriers Captain. 

Herbie—Cricket and Rugby Captain; College 

Sports Officer. 

Nigel—Softball Captain. 

Peter—Hockey Captain. 

While we are congratulating people we should 
mention Judith Robinson, who played a fine 
leading part in Miss Caughley’s play, “Land of 
Heart’s Desire”, and, in a completely different 
field, Janice who is the head girl at Deac. 

As a group our social activities have been 
rather limited. We finished 1956 with a moonlight 
cruise to farewell our second-year counterparts 
and began the year with a highly successful barbe- 
cue to welcome the first years in Group 5. In 
July, we organized a trip to Lake Ida and this 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all who went. We plan 
to finish the year with an elaborate celebration 
dinner. 

However, in spite of these group limitations, 
some of our members have taken a decisive step 
towards matrimony—we offer our felicitations to 
Bev. Norris and Jenifer Merrett. Congratulations 
also to Bill and Nigel who have both attained the 
status of father during the year. 

Finally. we say a big thank-you to our Group 
Leader, Bob, to our social committee and our 
tutors. And so, the most Ernest, Estimable, 
Essential, Eminent group in -the College says 
Cheerio and all the best to everyone next year. 


GROUP F 


“Though with regret I pen these lines, 
T feel I really oughta, 
Cause every time I looks at us 
Blood runs through my Aorta. 
We came to College with the thought 
That “Teaching was the lark.” 
But now our training is o’er 
It seems we’ve lost the spark. - 
We hate to think of Feb next year 
And all that with it comes. 
Of Geog and Hist and Nature Stud 
Of Poetry and Sums. 
But still I s’pose we'll do O.K., 
When off we go to school... 
We wish you all the best of luck 
—Don’t forget the Golden Rule. 
Don’t do nothin’ to anyone else 
That you wouldn’t like done to you. 
Always sneeze in your handkerchief 
And no one will get the *flu.” 
This is only a very minute entry in the diary 
of the wonderful things accomplished by the most 
talented group that this College has ever had the 


honour of meeting. Our thanks go to the author of 
this little pearl of wisdom . . . our only regret is 
that his genius must go unnoticed. 

Many wonderful events pass unnoticed in this 
College of ours and it is my very pleasant duty 
to enumerate a few of these. (To forestall any 
sort of public execution, the script writer also 
wishes to remain anonymous.) 

First of all, our sincere thanks must go to all 
those people who have held important positions 
in the running of our group over the past two 
years. We thank Frank for the very efficient way 
in which he kept the group on the Ball in 1956. 
Our Group Leader this year was Dennis Smith 
and we thank you, too, Dennis for a job well 
done. The following people also join the honours 
list: Dorothy, for her work as Deputy Leader and 
member of the Social Committee. Sally. for a great 
job as Registrar; Bettye, Lois, Ross and Jan—the 
backbone of our Social Committee; and again 
Frank Warner for two years as our representative 
on the Students’ Council. 

We also add our congratulations to Dorothy, 
Margaret, Jocelyn, Barbara, Graham and Ross, 
all of whom became so integrated last year as to 
each win a unit from the University. We wish this 
year’s equally long list of certainties the best of 
luck. 

Well, we got away to a good start this year with 
our welcome to Group 6, which was held on 
15th February at the Templeton Hall. I am sure 
that all will agree that any function run by 
Group F is sure to be a smash hit and this social 
was certainly no exception. 

Owing to our conscientious natures and to our 
love of duty. we found it impracticable to hold 
another function for a month or two. 

However, we managed to tear ourselves away 
from our work long enough to spend a weekend 
at the Lodge in April, a dozen of us resting-up 
in comfort. Two of the Rons in our group tell us 
that they share the honour of being in the first 
party to spend a night at the Lodge. This event 
took place on Queen’s Birthday Weekend in 1956. 

On June 13th we held a Tutor Social in the 
common room and once again this was a great 
success. 

A few of the more athletic members of our 
grouv went to the Cabaret on 29th June but 
somehow we haven’t heard much about it!! 

Musically our group is perhaps not outstanding, 
but we do wish to congratulate Basil. Ron Shack, 
Mike, Ian and Ross for their performance as 
members of the HOTTENTOTS in the Talent 
Quest. Too bad no one annpreciates true greatness. 

Dennis also was heard in the Talent Ouest and 
we congratulate him also on his part in the Major 
Production. 

Cupid has been working silently in our group 
for some time and our congratulations go to 
Irene, and also to Brenda and Graham who appear 
to be making the most of these last few hours of 
freedom. 


THE PRESIDENT HAS THE FINAL SAY 


Thanks are due to: 

Mr Guy, the Lecturing Staff and the Office 
Staff for continuous help and guidance. 

The Caretaking Staff for persevering in keeping 
the College in first class order and appearance in 
spite of students’ efforts to the contrary. 

The Social Committee for a wonderful effort in 
helping students to enjoy life a little more. 

Miss Pat Lange who has ably supplied us with 
cold tea and tennis biscuits from the Canteen 
throughout the year. 

The Lodge Committee led by Mr Wilkie and 
Mr Penny for services rendered. 

Recorder Committee for being early on the 
job and obtaining even more material than usual 


from students. 

Miss Noeline Sanderson—our sincere thanks for 
having typed, almost unaided, all the copy for 
this issue. 

Sports and Club Captains and others who led 
us in. our College year. 

The Executive for making my year in office 
particularly pleasant and smooth running. 

Anyone else I may have ommitted from this 
list, I can assure you that although your names 
are missing, your actions and helpfulness will be 
remembered. 

Thank you, one and all. 

TOM CAMPBELL, 
President. 


HAY’S 


official suppliers 
of college blazers .. . 


LADIES’ BLAZERS 


Made from official all wool 
worsted cloth and smartly tailor- 
ed, shoulders softly padded, 
sleeves fully lined, and also 
lined across shoulders. Full 
range of sizes from SSW to 


CALL AND DISCUSS YOUR NEEDS 
AT “ THE FRIENDLY STORE ” 


MEN’S BLAZERS 


Made from _ official —_cloth, 
smartly tailored with padded 
shoulders, lined sleeves and half 
lining at back. There’s a fitting 
to fit you at Hay’s. Al sizes 
from 3's to 7's. 


SPORTS TROUSERS 


In pure all wool worsted and 
made with the popular elastic 
adjustable waist. Made in full 
range of multiple fittings for 
short, medium, and tall men. 
In tonings of light or dark grey. 


£5/15/0 £5/15/0 89/6 
HAY’S 


Branches at South Christchurch, Ashburton and Greymouth. 


GROUP ADDRESSES 


GROUP 1 
ALLAN, Jillian J., ““Ruapuna”, No. 5 R.D., Ashburton. 
ANDERSON, Faith E. M., ‘““Omoto’’, Waiata, Greymouth. 
ANTICICH, Rosemary V., Mahoe Place, Mangakino. 
ARNOLD, Aynsley, 270 Russley_Rd., Riccarton. ; 
BADMAN, Valerie E., Watsons Rd., Grovetown, Blenheim, 
BAIRD, Alexa M., “Bluegums”, Clifton Rd., Takaka, 


elson. 

BARR, Sonya W., 55 Wakefield St., Westport. 
BARTLETT, Catherine |., The Manse, Leeston. 
BARWICK, Alison A., Box 50, Lincoln. 

BEATSON, Hilary K., Ngatimoti, R.D. 1, Motueka. : 
BENNETT, Joan M., 35 Lionel St., Avonside, Christ- 


church. : 
BONIFACIO, Judith F., 56 Beresford St., 'New Brighton, 

Christchurch. 
CAITHNESS, Heather J., 

Christchurch. F 
CALDER, Sandra R., 15 Clarendon Tce., Radley, Christ- 


church. 

CEDERMAN, Barbara E., ‘Bexleigh’, Oxford, North 
Canterbury. ; . 
CHAMBERS. Eileen M., Springston, No. 4 R.D., Christ- 

church. 
CHAMBERS, Patricia M., 86 King St., Rangiora. 
CHARLES, Beverley M., “Willow Farm”, Glentunnel, R.D. 
CLARK, Margaret M., 580 Gloucester St., Linwood, 
Christchurch. ; 
CLARKE, Barbara A., 48 Pine Ave., South Brighton, 
Christchurch. 
CLARKE, Cherry N., 1 Dobson St., Christ- 
church. 
COLE, Margaret M., 428 High St., Motueka. 
COLTHART, Jean A., 218 Woodham Rd., North Linwood, 
Christchurch. 
BAIN, Russell R. ,City Club, Selwyn Place, Nelson. 
BARKER, lan, 177 Anzac Parade, Wanganui. 
BARNETT, John W., “Birchvale”’, Lakeside, Leeston, R.D. 
BAXTER, Desmond B., 174 Gibson Quay, Hokitika. 
BIRSS, James E., 14 Thomas St., Linwood, Christchurch. 


106 St James Ave., Papanui, 


Spreydon, 


BLOW, Malcolm H., 33 McMillan Ave., Cashmere, 
Christchurch. 

Bol ne Barrons C., 532 Armagh St., Avonside, Christ- 
church. 


BRUCE, Hector M., Hororata, R.M.O., Canterbury. 
BULLARD, Murray W., 238 Cranford St., St Albans, 
Christchurch. 
BURDON, Robert H., 35 Iwa Rd., Nelson. 
GROUP 2 


CROFT, Beverley B. A., Sefton, Rangiora, R.M.D. 

BEING, Allwyn G., 144 Innes Rd., St Albans, Christ- 
church. 

CURRIE, Alice C., 78 Wakefield St., Westport. 

DALE, Lois E, 15 Thornton St., St Albans, Christchurch. 

DAVIDSON, Joyce E., Avoca Valley, Christchurch. 

DAVIES, Dianne J., 270 Ferry Rd., Christchurch. 

DEVLIN, Margaret E., 66 Ivory St., Rangiora. 

DOAK, Jeanette E., Leithfield Beach, North Canterbury. 

DOLAN, Marlene J., Dolma St., Methven. 

DUKE, Georgina M., 70 Blighs Rd., Papanui, Christchurch. 

EAVES, Esther P., Darfield, R M.D. 

EDRIDGE, Sally M., 22 Seamount Ave., Mt. Pleasant, 
Christchurch. 

ELIOTT, Patricia M. G., 82 Ranfurly St., St Albans, 
Christchurch. 

ELLIOTT, Madeline M., 188 Chester St., Christchurch. 

EWERS, Joy D, Tasman, R.D. 1, Upper Moutere, Nelson. 

EWINGS, Margaret A., 39 Suffolk St., Linwood, Christ- 


church. 
felis aps abou Margaret A., 15 Scotia St., Enner Glyn, 
elson. 
FORD, Judith L., P.O. Box 26, Cust, North Canterbury. 
fea Margaret A., 106 Opawa Rd., Opawa, Christ- 
church. 
FREEMAN,.Nita R, P.B. Collingwood, Nelson. 


GERRIE, Cecily K., Hunter, No. 1 R.D., Timaru. 
GIBB, Moira S., “Glen Clava’, Motunau, No. 3 R.D., 
Amberley. 


GREIG, Rosemary J., Russell St., Picton, Marlborough. 

CABREL Ga mien P., 156 Neville St., Spreydon, Christ- 
church. 

CROSS, William B., R.D Richmond, Nelson. 

DALTON, Rex A., 14 Effingham St., New. Brighton, 
Christchurch. 

DAWE, David G., 482 Gloucester St., Christchurch E.1. 
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De‘ATH, Peter R. T., 934 Lower Styx _Rd., Brooklands. 
DIXEY, Douglas F., 68 Brittania St., North New 
Brighton, Christchurch. ; 
FAIRBURN, Kenneth J., 120 North Avon Rd., Christ- 


church. 
FAIRWEATHER, William J. M., 153 Snow Ave., New 
Brighton, Christchurch. 
FROST, Barrie J., 25 Franklyn St., Nelson. 
GROUP 3 


HALL, Margaret, 42 Dillon Place, Blneheim. ‘ 

HANDISIDES, Margaret A., 615 Worcester St., Linwood, 
Christchurch. : ‘ 

HANNA, Penelope J., 11 New Brighton Rd., Christchurch. 

BE at Diana M., Ruby Bay, R.D. Upper Moutere, 

elson. 

HARRIS, Margaret F., Hororata, R.D. Canterbury. 

HART, Beverley J., “Avondale”, R.M.D. Takaka, Nelson. 

HARVEY, Marina F., 231 Geraldine St., St Albans, Christ- 
church. 

HAUGHTON, Betty D., 
Christchurch. : 

HAYWARD, Helen M., 125 Bishop St., St Albans, Christ- 


church. 
A., 64 Longfellow St., 


HENSLEY, Averil 
Christchurch. 

HIGGINS, Pamela J., 47 Kensington Ave., Christchurch. 

HIGGS, Kathleen J., Bronte, Upper Moutere, Nelson. 

ae pips Vv. M., 11 Tyne St., Riccarton, Christ- 
church. 

HOLDEN, Mary S., 9 Dee St., St Albans, Christchurch. 

HOLMES, Ruth M., 54 Cleveland Rd., Nelson. 

OMe ee saten A., 50 Sheldon St., Woolston, Christ- 
church. 

HONORE, Therese M., 140 Fendalton Rd., Christchurch. 

HULL, Jeanette M., 7 Hadlow Place, Fendalton, Christ- 


13. Poynder Ave., Fendalton, 


Beckenham, 


church. 

Ses Ree E., 15 Kotare St., Fendalton, Christ- 
church. 

HYSLOP, Philippa R., 172 Knowles St., St Albans, Christ- 
church. 


INSULL, Hilary E., Marlborough College, Blenheim. 
KAVANAGH, Helen J., 66 Jefferys Rd., Bryndwr, Christ- 


church. 
KEENAN, Annabelle C., 84 St James Ave., Papanui, 
Christchurch. 
KELLING, Mary K., ‘‘Wairere’, RD. 2, Murchison. 
KING, Janice M., 18 Boons Rd., Upper Riccarton, Christ- 


church. 
KINLEY, Janice L., 16 Peveril St., Riccarton, Christ- 
church. 
GRAY, Donald, 16 Martin St., Palmerston North. 
GREIG, James R., Canvastown, Marlborough. 
HANIFAN, Patrick; Kimber St., Halcombe, North Island 
HASSALL, Peter J., “’The Glen’, Hawarden, North 
Canterbury. 
HENDERSON, Brian S., 69 St Albans St., Christchurch. 
HENDERSON, Donald P., 328 High St., Motueka, Nelson. 
HUSTON, Anthony D., 31 Taylor’s Mistake Rd., Sumner, 
Christchurch. 
JOYCE, David H, Glentunnel, North Canterbury. 
KENNEDY, Graham M., 73 Guinness St., Greymouth. 
GROUP 4. 


LAYBURN, Imelda T., 14 Dyers Pass Rd., Cashmere, 
Christchurch. 

LAYCOCK. Maureen, 9 Mitre Place, Shirley, Christchurch. 

PIV ESEY puZope J., 53 Knowles St., St Albans, Christ- 
church. 

LOCHHEAD, Margaret E., No. 4 R.D., Broad Field, 
Christchurch. 

LOCKERBIE, Joan A. L., 160 Richardson Tce., Opawa, 
Christchurch. 

LOGAN, Helen M., 85 Main Rd., Wakatu, Nelson. 

MEN Eten Diane L., 35 Rogers St., Waltham, Christ- 
chure 

McNAUGHTON, Janet H., Motunau, No. 3 R.D., Amber- 
ley, North Canterbury: 

MacKISACK, Geraldine J., 114 Maxwell Rd., Blenheim. 

MALMO, Judith A., 23 Bunny St., Masterton. 

MANN: ee E.,_ 12 Howe St., New Brighton, Christ- 
church. 

MARTIN, Marion E., 129 Brittan St., Hokitika. 

Busse Merion J., 26 Dampier St., Woolston, Christ- 
church. 

MATTHEWS, Eileen A., Ngahere, West Coast. 

MITCREL Janine T., 129 Bristol! St., St Albans, Christ- 
church. 


MOLNAR, Judith E., 1 
church. 

MORRIS, Elaine D., Clinkard Rd., Mamaku, Rotorua Line. 

MORRIS, Madeleine | M., Lodders Lane, Riwaka, Nelson. 

MURRAY, Barbara a 40 Henley St., Westport. 

MURRAY, Valerie J., River Rd., Hector, via Westport. 

McCABE, Allan J., 30 Frankleigh St., Spreydon, Christ- 


church. 
MeO ecu Graham L., 58 Slater St., Shirley, Christ- 
churc 
143 Studholme St., Somerfield, 


McFADDEN, Graham H., 
Christchurch. 

McLAY, Donald R., 83 Banks Ave., Shirley, Christchurch. 

McNAUGHTON, John K., 15 Westburn Tce., Fendalton, 


Christchurch. 
McNEILL, Peter, 665 Worcester St., 


Keighley’s Rd., Bromley, Christ- 


Linwood, Christ- 


church. 

MacLACHLAN, lan D., 172 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Sumner, 
Christchurch. 

MALONEY, Peter McF., 7 Moyna Ave., Dallington, 


Christchurch. 
MAYES, Ronald N., 21 Merrington Crescent, 
Christchurch. 
GROUP 5 


NAIRN, Wendy L., Lakeside, No. 3 R.D., Leeston. 
NIXON; Joanne ie Hector, via Westport. 

NOLAN, Mary F.,. 14 Shirley Rd., Shirley, Christchurch. 
ee ie K., 139 Mackenzie “Ave., Riomata, Christ- 


O'SULLIVAN, Maureen M., 109 Geraldine St., St Albans, 


Christchurch. 
PANSING, Mary M., 46 Stourbridge St., Spreydon, Christ- 
PARTON, Vivienne A., 
Christchurch. ; 
16 Antigua St., Spreydon, Christ- 
church. 
PATTERSON, Jeanette H., 56 Kawai St., Nelson. 
Nelson. 
PERRING, Rosalie J., 222 Vanguard St., Nelson. 


Aranui, 


Spreydon, 


church. 
78 Diamond Ave., 
PASCOE, Teresa R. M., 
PETTERSON, Joanne F., ‘ “Awamuri", R.M.D. Takaka, 


PLATT, Beverley ies Woodend, Kaiapoi, R.M.D., North 
Canterbury. 
RAE, Marion, 17 Manuka St., Mairehau, Christchurch. 


RANDELL, Elwyn L., Riwaka, Nelson. 


ROBERTS, Beverley E. J., 
Christchurch. 

RUSH, Rosemary F., Canvastown, Marlborough. 

SADLER, Lynette M., 23 Milton Rd., Greymouth. 

SAIL, Daphne A. Ae, 20 Leinster Rd., Merivale, Christ- 


church. 
SEARLE, Ethel A., Southbridge, No. 3 R.M.D. 
SELBY, Jocelyn M., 8 Short St., Masterton. 
SEYMOUR, Barbara M., 83 Bassett St., Christchurch. 
SHUTT, Gabrielle M., 1 Shiel St., Reefton. 
SIM, Marilyn W., 31 Tainui St., Somerfield, Christchurch. 


59 Hopkins St., Riomata, 


MITCHELL, Donald a In Glentunnel, North Canterbury. 
MONS ah Michael D:;. “Beryldene”’, 83 Campbell St., 
moore eRebeit J., c/o R. F. Thompson, Prices Rd., 


per Moutere, Nelson. 
NUTHALL, Graham A., 49 Ranfurly St., Christchurch. 


PEEK, Anthony D., 102 Main South Rd., Riccarton, 
Christchurch. 

PHILLIPS, John R., 447 Durham St., St Albans, Christ- 
church 


PITT, Trevor W., 37 Plynlimon Rd., Fendalton, Christ- 
church. 

RICHARDS, Llewelyn M., 
Christchurch. 

REN Dienatc O., 38 Station Rd., Heathcote, Christ- 
church. 

ROGERS, Godfrey A., 11 McHardy St., Havelock North. 

GROUP 6 


SLATTERY, Judith A., 21 D‘Arey St., Leeston. 
SMITH, Winifred S. A., 27 High St., Carterton, Waira- 


rapa. 
STICKNEY, Patricia M., 33 Litchfield St., 


19 Macmillan Ave., Cashmere, 


Blenheim. 
STRUTHERS, Janice M., 54 Russell St., Westport. 
STUART, eavans M., 8 Carroll St., Runanga, Grey- 
mouth. 
TAMPLIN, Margaret A., “‘Linksview”’, Parkers Rd., 


Tahunanui, Nelson. 
TAU, Hineteao K. H., 5X Rds., Rangiora. 
THOMPSON, Helen M., Motukarara, No. 2) R.D., Christ- 


church. 
THOMSON, Elizabeth A., 
TISCH, Adrienne J., 26 G 


church. 
TOPLIS, Edna P., 


Jackson St., Methven. 
alway Ave., Fendalton, Christ- 


18 Moa Place, Christchurch. 


N.Z. GOVERNMENT 


Life Assurance Consultant 
to the 
Teaching Profession 


EOIN STRINGER 


F.LLUCA, 


N.Z. Government Insurance Office 
65 Cathedral Square 
Christchurch 


Telephones : 
Business 62-359 
Private 36-146 


TRAINOR, Beverley A., 43 Estuary Rd., South Brighton, 
Christchurch. ; 

TREMEWAN, Janis, 49 Maxwell St., Lower Riccarton, 
Christchurch. 

TUUTA, Minnie Te Amo, Te Roarama, Chatham Islands. 

URWIN, Jacqueline, Ballance St., Raetihi, North Island. 

VINCENT, Adrienne L., 1 Beatty Crescent, Ashburton. 

WALKER, Mary A., “Ardgowan”, Dunsandel. 

WARD, -Patricia D., Main St., Oxford. ' 

WARD, Sarah L., 39 Beach Rd., Kaikoura. 

WARREN, Elizabeth A., 109 Dyers Pass Rd., Cashmere, 
Christchurch. : ; 
WARREN, Frances A., 98 North Rd., Papanui, Christ- 

church. 
WEBBER, Jenifer M., Box 14, French Pass. : 
WHITTINGTON, Margaret P., 81 King St., Rangiora. 
WICKENS, Margaret A., Greendale, No. 1 R.M.D., Christ- 


church. : 
STOKES, Alan W., 164 Seaview Rd., New Brighton, 
Christchurch. ; 
STRUTHERS, John J., 55 Wai-iti Rd., Timaru. 
SYME, Graham T., .33 Matai St., Riccarton, Christchurch. 
TAYLOR, William R., 47 Victoria St., Petone, Wellington. 
THOMSON, John R., Roterham, Amuri, North Canterbury. 
TWOHILL, Ronald M., 47 Albert Tce., Greymouth. 
UTTING, Alec T., 23 Aynsley Tce., Opawa, Christchurch. 
WALSH, James C., Golf Links Rd., Karata, Greymouth. 
WELLS, Robin M., 95 Idris Rd., Fendalton, Christchurth. 
HSE: etcerre F., 167 Centaurus Rd., St Martins, Christ- 
church. 


GROUP A, 1957 


pee atc B., 39 Chichester St., Radley, Christ- 
church. 

ALLAN, Glenis A., 6 Ava Place, Dallington, Christchurch. 
ATKINSON, Florence A., 12 Beach Road, Hokitika, 


Westland. 

BAILLIE, poeleen L., 32 Burke Street, Addington, Christ- 
church. 

BARRINGTON, Janet E., R.D. 2, Upper Moutere. 

BELL, Lynsey L., 18 Percival St., Rangiora. 

BIRKETT, Carol L., ‘“Greenmeadows”, Leeston. 

apatite ca Sally L., 15 Sugden St., Spreydon, Christ- 
church. 

BORRIE, Patricia J., Cnr. Kent and Canterbury Sts., 
Picton, Marlborough. 

BOYD, June M., Edwin St., Blackball. 

BREMNER, Joy E., 20 Attlee Crescent, Bryndwr, Christ- 


church. 

BROGICES Beverley E., 11 Lyndon St., Riccarton, Christ- 
church. 

BROWN, Jill D., 214 Riccarton Rd., Riccarton, Christ- 


church. 

BROW pe W., .9 Highbury Place, Avonside, Christ- 
church. 

BROWN, Margaret J., 83 Matai St., Riccarton, Christ- 
church. 


BUCKLEY, Janet A., Aynsley Tce., Opawa, Christchurch. 

BURDETT, Pamela Rae, Chertsey Rd., No. 2 R.D., Rakaia. 

BURGESS, Eleanor M., 80 Warrington St., St Albans, 
Christchurch. : 

CADDICK, Ngareta R., 19 Plynliman Rd., Fendalton, 
Christchurch. 

SONeeLT Ailsa C., c/o C.S.R. Coy., Rarawai, Ba, Fiji 
slands. 

CARROLL Susan P., 11 Tama Tce., Mt. Pleasant, Christ- 
church. 

CONWAY, Juliet E. L., Murchison. 

COOPER, Lois Y., 215 Ashgrove Tce., Cashmere, Christ- 


church. 

eee pamela M., 16 Domain Tce., Spreydon, Christ- 
church. 

oes Deidre S. S. G., c/o Couston, Seaview, Hoki- 


tika. 
CRAWFORD, Joyce A., 29 Bounty Street, Papanui, 
Christchurch. 
DAVIDSON, Heather MacD., 138 Davie St., Hokitika. 
preg Judith, 3 Taupata St., Redcliffs, Christ- 
church. 
ALLEN, Roger A., 62 Cresswell Ave., Christchurch. 
ANDERSON, John M., 17a Trafalgar St., Timaru. 
ASKEW, Garry P., 105 Waimea Rd., Nelson. 
BOWVYER, Christopher J., ‘““Ryefield’’, Medbury, Hawarden. 
BURGESS, Robert G., 110 Sullivan Ave., Christchurch. 
BURRIDGE, Fraser R., 22 McFaddens Road, Christ- 


church. . 
CAMPBELL, Thomas W., 9 Windermere Rd., Papanui, 
Christchurch. ' 
CHISNALL, John R. W., 1 Cleveland Road, Nelson. 
CHISNALL, Roger L., 33 Geraldine St., St Albans, Christ- 


church. 
CLARK, Hugh A., 34 Harker St., Spreydon, Christchurch. 


COLLINS, Brian M., 561 New Brighton Road, New 


Brighton. 
GROUP B, 1957 2 
DEAZLEY, Margaret -H., 21 Dorset Street, Richmond, 


Nelson. : 
DICKER, Diane M., Waimea West, R.M.D., Brightwater, 


Nelson. . 

bgBse: aun R., 169 Knowles St., St Albans, Christ- 
church. 

DUDLEY, Clare Y., 149 Rose St., Spreydon, Christchurch. 

DYSON, Marilyn M., Friends’ School, Wanganui. 

eee Lynette M., 2 Braddon St., Spreydon, Christ- 
church. 

EGAN, Cecelia A., 34 Woodlands Rd., Timaru. 

ELLIOTT, Jane V., 151 Rocks Rd., Tahunanui, Nelson. 

EVEREST, Jill A., ‘“The Knoll”, Carleton, Oxford, North 
Canterbury. 

EVERY, Patricia A., 556 Hereford St., Christchurch. 

FAIRBAIRN, Judith A., “‘Brabourne”, : Scargill, North 
Canterbury. . 

FEIST, Edith M., 80 Pownall St., Masterton. 

FERGUSON, Norma A., 35 Sandwich Rd., Beckenham, 
Christchurch. ' 

FFITCH, Virginia (Rewi), Loburn R.D., Rangiora. 

FINLAY, Elizabeth A., 16 Churchill St., Blenheim. 

FISH, Betty A., Aorere P.B., Collingwood, Nelson. 

eS posalle E., 41 Moreland Ave., Papanui, Christ- 
church. 

FOX, Alison M., High St., Oxford, North Canterbury. 

FREW, Anthea H., 121 Petrie St., Shirley, Christchurch. 

Shee Prudence M., ‘’Purau Station”, Purau, Lyt- 
telton. 

GIBB, Alison M., P.O. Box 23, Collingwood, Nelson Prov. 

COEDS TONE: Judith M., 17 Reeves Rd., Opawa, Christ- 
cnurcn. 

GURR, Carol-Anne, 421 Wilsons Rd., Opawa, Christchurch. 

seo Mary J., ““Meadow-Grove”, Lakeside R.M.D., 
eeston. 

CORDWELL, Michael J., 35 Centaurus Rd., Cashmere, 
Christchurch. 

CROZIER, William S., 75 Makora Rd., Masterton. 

DALE, John R. H., c/o 5 Mount St., Greymouth, West- 


land. - 

ep eis F., 125 Somerfield St., Somerfield, Christ- 
church. ; 

DOOLAN, John J., 25 Wyndham St., Papanui. 

DUKE, Donald J., 271 Milton St., Sydenham, Christ- 


church. 
EASTON, Ronald E., “Railway Hotel”, Granity, via 


Westport. 

EGGLESTON, Neil F., c/o 2 Coles Place, St Albans, 

Christchurch. 

FAHEY, Daryl R. J., “Hadlow”, 49 Cambridge Tce., 

Christchurch. 

FERGUSON, Graham S., 34 Grey St., Feilding. 
FLEMING, Kevin, Granity, via Westport. 
FORBES, Ross D., 38 Carlton Mill Road, Merivale, 

Christchurch. 

GARRETT, Malcolm W., 201 Bridle Path Rd., Heathcote, 

Christchurch. 

HARCUS, Joan P Weinen R fa 

, Joan P., Wainoni Rd., Aranui, Christchurch. 
HARFORD, Barbara B., RM.B., Richmond, Nelson. 
HARRISON, Vera E., “Summerlea”, Rakaia. 
HART, Annette F., 72 Hutcheson St., Blenheim. 
HART, Pamela A., 7 Mile Road, Runanga. 
HERRICK, Jennifer B., 99 Peel Str., Westport. 
HEWETSON, Dorothy P., RD. 2, Upper Moutere, Nelson. 
HINDS, Judith A., 102 Rattray St., Christchurch. 
HIPPOLITE, Maria P., 113 Hampden St., Nelson. 
HOLLAND, Judith A., 155 Bower Ave., Christchurch. 
HOPKINS, Joan P., 256 Main North Road, Kaiapoi. 
HOSKING, Jillian M., 130 Idris Road, Christchurch. 
HUGHES, Barbara J., 102 Tennyson St., Beckenham. '! 
HUTCHINSON, Jill S., Fairfax St., Murchison. 
IMBS. Patricia L. H., Devon St., Picton. 
neers pure eigen ag Junction. 

, 20celyn M., 47 Severn St., St Albans, Christchurch. 
JENKINS, Kathleen M., Fairfax St., Murchison. 
KENNEDY, Imelda M., 35 High St., Leeston. 
KENNING, Janette A., 43 Greenwood St., Motueka. 
KING. Betty I., Rocks Road, Nelson. 

KINNEY, Margaret C., Saltaire St., Christchurch. 

KNIGHT, Ruth G., All Saints Vicarage; Burwood. 

GIBSON, Thomas L., 527 St Asaph St., Christchurch. 

GOODMAN, John H. T., 70 Motueka St., 'Nelson. 

GRAHAM, Trevor S., 152 Keyes Rd., Christchurch. 

GROOBY, Melvine A., Grenville Tce., Dunedin. 

walaih Eee G., 167 Keyes Rd., North Beach, Christ- 
church. 

HENDRY, Dale E., Blenheim. 

HIGGINS, Michael J., R.M.D., Richmond, Nelson. 


TZ 


HOPKIRK, David W. K., 27a Taylors Rd., Bryndwr, 
Christchurch. 

JENKIN, William L., Springston No. 4 R.D., Christchurch. 

JONES, James, Moorhouse St., Ross. 


GROUP D, 1957 
LAMBERT, Joan, 32 Peel St., Westport. 
LANGE, Patricia M., 536 Hagley Ave., Christchurch. | 
LAUGHLIN, Judith G., 10 Strowan Rd., Bryndwr, Christ- 


church. 
EECC OT. Judith M., 6 Bellvue Ave., Papanui, Christ- 


church. : 

BUA E ec oretis J., 87 Hartley Ave., Papanui, Christ- 
church. 

LITTLE, 1. Anne, Omihi, No. 3 R.D., Amberley. 

LORD, Heather C., 30 Lyndon St., Riccarton. 

LUCAS, Valda T., P.O. Box 140, Westport. , 

LUKEY, Lesley H., 2 Averill St., Papakura, Auckland. 

LUNN, Barbara R., 13 Clyde Rd., Riccarton. 

McCORMACK, Anne M., 10 Convoy St., New Brighton. 

McERLAIN, Margaret M. C., 10 George St., Riccarton. 

McGUINNESS, Teresa C., R.M.D., Hari Hari, South 
Westland. 

McINTYRE, Mary S., 40 Percy St., Blenheim. 

McKEE, Elizabeth M., 12 Allan St., Nelson. 

MEMO NAGLE, Lily, 38 Mayfield Ave., St Albans, Christ- 
church. 

McNABB, Rata J., Box 15, Collingwood. 

MCBEAIE ann W., 69 Sherbourne St., St Albans, Christ- 
church. 

MACKAY, Shona M., Lincoln College, Christchurch. 

MACEAY, Shonagh F.. 3. Mary St., Papanui, Christ- 
church. 

MACMILLAN, Agnes A. C., 27 Kennedy Cres., Opawa, 
Christchurch. 

MACMILLAN, Heather J., School House, Tai Tapu, 
Christchurch. 

MANGOS, Fay, 24 Brougham St., Sydenham, Christ- 


church. 

EN. Hilary A., Mariri R.D. 2, Upper Moutere, 
elson. 

KITTLE, Colin C., 50 Marlborough St., Greymouth. 


KOLFF, Hendrik V., Lower Moutere, Upper Moutere R.D. 


LEVERSEDGE, John M., 119 Aikmans Rd., Merivale, 
Christchurch. 

LEWTHWAITE, John L. 31 Strickland St., Sydenham, 
Christchurch. 


McDRURY, Kenneth J., 32 Rose St., Christchurch, S.W.1. 

McKASKELL, William A., 24 Stevens St., Linwood, Christ- 
church. 

McPHAIL, lan R., 33 Green St., Tahunanui, Nelson. 

MANNING, Ivan G., Puha R.M.D., Te Karaka, Gisborne. 

MASTERS, David B., 119 Aylesford St., Shirley, Christ- 


church. 
MITCHELL, David R., R.M.D., Hari Hari, South Westland. 
GROUP E, 1957 ; 
MEHRTENS, Caroline M., ‘‘Carnside’”, Rangiora, North 
Canterbury. 


MERRETT, Jenifer M., 96 Tomes Rd., Papanui, Christ-— 


church. 

ene papate M., 41 Harrison St., St Albans, Christ- 
church. 

MORAN, Lois J., 113 Roker St., Somerfield, Christchurch. 

MUIRSON, Diane, 416 Ilam Rd., Fendalton, Christ- 
church. 

NORRIS, Beverley C., 6 College Rd., Lyttelton. 

OATES, Pamela J., Hari Hari, South Westland. 

OGILVIE, Margaret R., 50 Horotane Valley, Christchurch. 

PATON, Janet M., Ponatahi, Carterton. 

ee Earbard, 61 Blake St., South Brighton, Christ- 
church. 

PHILP, Joan H. M., 53 Burnside Rd., Fendalton. 

PIERCE, Gladys E., R.D. 2, Upper Moutere, Nelson. 

PREBBLE, Barbara J., 11 McKane Place, Cobden, Grey- 


mouth. 
REID, Janice H., 58 St Vincent St., Nelson. 
RICHARDS, Pamela D., 152 Nile St., Nelson. 
RICHARDSON, Margaret J., 13 Massey Cres., St Albans. 
ROBERTS, Joan E., 56 Patten St., Avonside. 
ROBERTSON, Catherine H., 8 Josephine St., Greymouth. 
ROBINSON, Judith A., 46 Packe St., St Albans, Christ- 


church. 
ROSS, Beverley A., Balcairn, Rangiora R.M.D., North 
Canterbury. 


~ Technically” speaking .. . 


~ Don’t get “slack” with your slacks! 


Take them to 


ZY) 
DJ 


SANITONE DRY CLEANING 


a ea 


ROSS, Glenys M., 40 Girling Ave., Blenheim. ; 

ROUNITREE, Robyn C., “Sulphur Wells,’ Bideford, 
Masterton. 

RUDKIN, Margaret R., Fifth St., Kumara, West Coast. 

RUDKIN, Nancy M., Fifth St., Kumara, West Coast. 

NEWBY, Robert W., 90 Opawa Rd., Opawa, Christ- 
church. ‘ 

NILSEN, Croydon D., 20 Rhodes St., Carterton. 

NILSEN, Philip H., 20 Rhodes St., Carterton. 

OAKES, Peter J., 139 Mackenzie Ave., Christchurch. | 

PLUMMER, lan H., 48 Puriri St., Riccarton, Christ- 

_ church. 

PRICE, Nigel C., Harbour Rd., Motueka. : 

ROBERTS, David W., 23 Speight St., St Albans, Christ- 
church. 

SAMUELS, William R., 88 Richardson Tce., Woolston, 
Christchurch. 


GROUP F, 1957 
SADLER, Sally A., Tasman St., Kororo, Greymouth. 
SAMUELS, Elizabeth R., 5 Shakespeare Walk, Nelson. 
SANDALL, Phillipa H., 6 Purchas Rd., Takapuna, Auck- 


land. 

SANDERSON, Noelene W., 884 Main South Rd., Temple- 
ton, Christchurch. ; 
SANDLE, Wendy M., 150 Marine Parade, New Brighton. 
SAWERS, Barbara J., 6 Glade Avenue, Richmond, Christ- 

‘church. 
SILVESTER, Lois M., 112 Burnside Rd., Fendalton, 
Christchurch. 
SIMMONDS, Lorna E. M., “Greenlands’”, South Feather- 
ston, Wairarapa. : 
SMITH, Barbara D., ‘Sunnyside Farm", Golf Links Rd., 
Fairhall, Blenheim. : 
SMITH, Jocelyn M., P.O. Box 15, Okaiawa, Taranaki. 
SMITH, Pamela D., 4. Moreland Ave., Papanui, Christ- 
church. 
SMITH, Verna D., 74 Wainoni Rd., Wainoni, Christchurch. 
SULLIVAN, M. Therese, P.O. Box 54, Hanmer Springs. 
TEEN, Bernice L., Seddon St., Kumara. 
THOMPSON, Jennifer A., Russell St., Darfield. 
THOMSON, Glenda H., 2 Byron St., Greymouth, Westland. 
TIRIKATENE, Rima R., P.O. Box 22, Kaiapoi. 
TULLOCH, Moira E., 35 Kingsford St., Burwood. 
URQUHART, Brenda S., 7 Rugby St., Merivale, Christ- 


church. 

WATSON, Judith M., Ashley Gorge Rd., Oxford. 

WEALLEANS, D. Jill, Balgueri St., Akaroa. 

WHITE, Barbara M., 44 Devon St., Timaru. 

WHITNELL, Patricia V., 357 Barrington St., Spreydon, 
Christchurch. 

Aa Peroshy E., 421 Papanui Rd., Papanui, Christ- 
church. 

WITHELL, Margaret A., 29 Edward St., Rangiora. 

YARRALL, Lexie J., 622 Gloucester St., Dallington, 
Christchurch. 

YOUNG, Jill, Bishop Julius Hostel, Cranmer Square, 
Christchurch. 

SHACKELTON, Ronald J., 386 Keyes Rd., New Brighton. 

SHEAD, Basil W. M., 203 Hoon Hay Rd., Halswell, 
Christchurch. 

SMITH, Dennis E., 1 Kissel St., Templeton, Christchurch. 

SMITH, lan T., 55 Centennial Ave., Christchurch. 

SYME, Ronald D., 7 Wilding Place, St Martins, Christ- 


THOMAS. Ronald E., 26 Hartley Ave., Papanui, Christ- 
THOMPSON, Graham H., 280 Wainoni Rd., Christ- 
THOMPSON, Michael B., 83 Hall St., Hokitika, West- 
oe B. R., 44 Sheldon St., Radley, Christ- 
WARNER, Frank E., 101 Wright’s Rd., Riccarton, Christ- 


church. 

WHISKER, Bryan D., c/o School, St Andrew's, South 
Canterbury. 

WISEMAN, Colhoun J., 61 Simeon St., Spreydon, Christ- 
church. 


THIRD YEARS 
BELL, Karen, 136 St George St., Papatoetoe, Auckland. 
CAMPBELL, Jean A., 9 Gordon St., East Gore. 
CLYDESDALE, William C., 72 Sixteenth Ave., Tauranga. 
COLTHART, Pauline A., 218 Woodham Rd., Linwood, 
Christchurch. : 

CROCKETT, David, 20 Russell St., Linwood, Christchurch. 
DALTON, Margaret, 262 Breezes Rd., Aranui, Christ- 


church. 
DEVLIN, Patrick, 371 Mataroa Rd., Taihape. 
DOWD, ‘Judith, 38 Ferry Hill Rd., Epsom, Auckland. 
FRASER, Brian C., Vogel St., Lyttelton. 
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FUSSELL, Beverley, Sarsfield St., Southbridge. | 

GARDINER, Leonore, 272 Stout St., Gisborne. 

GRAVATT, Lorna, No. 4 R.D., Wellsford, Auckland. 

HARRIS, Heather, P.O. Box 9, Tauranga. 

LESLIE, Jean, 20 Seascape Rd., Remuera, Auckland. 

McQUEEN, Cecilia, 31 Friends Rd., Karori, Wellington. 

MANGER, Herman M. P., 37 Linwood Ave., Christchurch. 

MILLS, Vivienne M., 95 St Vincent St., Nelson. ; 

MILNE, Vivienne D., 65 Wainui St., Riccarton, Christ- 
church. 

MURDOCH, Roger, 60 Creek Rd., Ashburton. 

O'BRIEN, Frank, 187 Kilmore St., Christchurch. 

O'NEILL, Gabriel, 269 Elliott Rd., Westown, New 
Plymouth. 

PAINTIN, Keith, 285 Riccarton Rd., Christchurch. 

PRIOR, Valerie, 308 Fitzroy Ave., Hastings. 

RAINEY, Doreen, 110 Grove St., Nelson. 

REYNOLDS, Glynn, School House Westmere, Wanganui. 

pollo Real Evelyn, 27 Grove Rd., Addington, Christ- 
church. 

SMELLIE, Jane B., “‘Aorangi”, St Leonards, Dunedin. 

SMITH, Pauline I., 43 Richmond Hill Rd., Sumner, Christ- 


church. 
TAYLOR, Rose Marie, Cannington Cave, South Canter- 


bury. . 
THOMPSON, Ruth, 22 Kitchener St., Wanganui East. 
TOLLEY, Erica, 4 Linwood Ave., Mt Albert, Auckland. 
WARD, Edna Mae, Oteramika, No. 1 R.D., Invercargill. 
WATSON, Leonard, 79 Burnside Rd., Christchurch. 
WILLIAMS, Gerald, 2 Hardwicke St., Sumner, Christ- 


church. 
WILLIAMS, Lyn K., 47 Westholme St., Papanui, Christ- 
church. 


DIVISION C 
ALES, H. A., 68 Glenmore St., Wellington. 
BAIRD, Nancy E., 76 Havelock St., Ashburton. 
ple Seat lan M., 97 St James Ave., Papanui, Christ- 
church. 
BOOTH, Marion A., 112 Essex St., Masterton. 
BURNS, Marie T., 25 Totora Cres., Lower Hutt. 
FALLOON, Brian S., 150 Stapletons Rd., Christchurch. 
FLESHER, Barbara M., 60 Normans Rd., Christchurch. 
FRANCIS, Marion B., 305 Worcester St., Christchurch. 
FULLERTON-SMITH, Geraldine, Hangapouri, No. 6 R.D., 
Te Awamutu. 
GARRETT, Patricia A., 43 Eglinton Rd., Mornington, 
Dunedin. 
GOULD, Rodney H., 75 Garden Rd., Christchurch. 
GRIFFITHS, Judith M., 80 Domett St., Opunake, Tara- 


naki. 

SINGSTAR, Warwick R., 58 Boulcott St., Welling- 
on, C.1. 

McLAUGHLIN, Lyndsay H., Irwell, No. 3 R.M.D., Christ- 


church. 

MeMEIEL pmordaret M., 113 Bright St., Cobden, Grey- 
mouth. 

McNAUGHTON, Margaret W., 42 Pomora St., Inver- 


cargill. 
MACLEAN, Janet B., 107 Liverpool St., Wanganui. 
OGILVIE, Gordon B., 50 Horotane Valley, Christchurch. 
ROBERTS, Audrey, Freyberg Ave., Sawyers Bay, Dunedin. 
RONALDSON, Joan S, Horopito Rd., Waikanae. 
SHAW, John F., 38 London St., Richmond, Christchurch. 
SMITH, Coral M., 71 Rhona St., Linwood, Christchurch. 
STEEL, Cyril C., 119B Hackthorne Rd., Christchurch. 
STILL, Bernice M., 410 Main South Rd., Hornby, Christ- 


church. 
SUTHERLAND, Susan, 82 Forfar St., St Albans, Christ- 
church. 
THOMAS, Evan E., 53 Upland Rd., Kelburn, Wellington. 
VIZER, Beryl A., 105 Poulson St., Christchurch. : 
WALSH, Maurice A., 45 Lochen St., Dunedin, E.1. 
Welson, Rosalin E., 112 Leinster Rd., Merivale, Christ- 
church. 
WEBSTER, Mary E., 238 Wai-Itil Rd., Highfield, Timaru. 
WHITE, Martin C., 144 Blighs Rd., Christchurch. = 
WILSON, Archibald F., 28 York St., Invercargill. 
WILSON, Frank N., 6 Clyde St., Gore. 
LUND, K. A., 8 Stanley Point Rd., Devonport, Auckland. 


GROUP M 
BAIRD, Walter N., 4 Worthy St., Upper Riccarton, 
Christchurch. 
BART RAN Kelvin L., 26 Sylvester St., Woolston, Christ- 
church. 
CLARK, Donald S., 13 McLagan St., Dunedin. 


COCHRANE, June, Taikorea Rd., Rongotea. 


COLLINS, Noeline J., 77 Milton St., Christchurch. 
DEPREE, Alan J., c/o Post Office, Pareora East, Timaru. 
DEVENNEY, Lavinia A., 92 Hassall St., Timaru. 
EVEREST, Owen W., 100 Radley St., Radley, Christchurch. 
GALE, Neville J., 12 Dacre St., Linwood, Christchurch. 


GASH, Vivienne E., 53 Keppel St., New Brighton. ; 
GILLIES, John W., 66 Passmore Cres., Maori Hill, 
Dunedin. : 

GOURLEY, Roger B., Schoolhouse, Portobello, Dunedin. 
HARRIES, Rodney, 46 Ryan St., Linwood, Christchurch. 
LEWTHWAITE, David E., 6 Queens Cres., Oamaru. 
McALLUM, Hamish J., Main Rd., Glencoe. 

McGRATH, Kevin |., South Beach, Greymouth. 

MERCER, Terence R., 48 William St., Richmond, Nelson. 
MILES, Lynette A., 109 Fendalton Rd., Christchurch. 
MURPHY, Jacqueline H., 149 Grey St., Hamilton. 
MURRAY, Dorothy, 37 Kilmarnock St., Riccarton, Christ- 


church. 
MURRAY, Ronald D., 126 Whakarewa St., Motueka. 
PALMER, Jane A., ‘’Woodvale’”’, P.B., Nelson. 
RICHARDSON, Marlene J., Karamea, Westport. 
ROSKVIST, Patricia J., Granity, Westport. 
SMART, Noeline P., Lane St., Blenheim. 
SPOONER, Peter J., Pages Rd., Grant Hill, Timaru. 
STODDART, Arthur W., c/o Central Fire Station, Okarito. 
TIMS, Douglas 1!., Hartley Cres., Timaru. 
VINCENT, Brian A., Clarkville, Kaiapoi. 
WERRY, Bevan W., 22 St James Ave., Papanui, Christ- 


church, 
WESTGARTH, Margaret A., 95 Heaton St., Christchurch. 
GROUP P 
ALABASTER, Grenville D., 84 Moreau St., Dunedin. 


_ AMOR, Leonard W., 11 Domett St., Kawerau. 
Daeg Tui J., ‘Southfield’, Moneymore, R.D. 2, Milton, 
tago 


EVANS, Selwyn F., 4 Aspen St., Avondale, Auckland. 

FRANCIS, Janette A., 19 Wolfe St., Whangarei. 

GILBERT, Detek, 52 Mill Rd., ‘(New Plymouth, Taranaki. 

GREANEY,’ Pearl C., 9 Eden St., Oamaru. 

GREENE, Bruce |., 10 Bennett St., Papanui, Christchurch. 

HAY, James G., 24 Montreal St., Palmerston North. 

HAYDON, Margaret M., 74 Moana Ave., Onehunga, 
Auckland, S.E.5. 

HIGGINS, Eleanor J., 61 Mill Rd., Whangarei. 

LEEK, Gouke N., Koromiko Rd., Titirangi, Auckland. 

McNICOL, lan C., Brad Rd., St Andrews, Hamilton. 

PERRY, Pamela M., 549 Broadway, Seatoun, Wellington. 

SMITH, Joy C., 27 Font St., Rosyln, Dunedin, N.W.2. 


TODD, Shirley A., Mount Hubert, Waipukurau, Hawkes 
B 


ay. 
WALTER, Joan, 37 East Rd., No. 2 R.D., Stratford. 
WILLIAMSON, Hillary, 27 Reihana St., Orakei, Auck- 


land. 

WILSON, Peter J., 5 Tristram St., Hamilton. 

US eal S., 34 Preston Ave., Mt Albert, Auck- 
and. 


GROUP S$ 

ACHESON, John M., 40 Palm Ave., Wellington, E.3. 
ANDREW, John R., 57 High St., Motueka. 
BURGESS, Rhoda E., 140 Brookside Tce., Christchurch. 
CAMERON, Margaret M., 9 Glandover Rd., Fendalton, 

Christchurch. 
CANT, Robert G., Rakaia Huts, R.D., Southbridge. 
COLE, Shirley M., ‘“Makahi’”, Featherston. 
COMER, Sara M., King St., Temuka. 
CORKILL, Margaret L., 22 Collingwood St., Palmerston 


North. 
DAVIES, Robert, 11 Konini St., Nelson. 
DAVIS, Lynne, 59 Garreg Rd., Bryndwr, Christchurch. 
FARNSWORTH, Meriel M., 57 Garden Rd., Fendalton, 
Christchurch. 
GOODWIN, Cyrienne M., 11 Stafford St., Wellington. 
GRAHAM, Patricia J., 28 Oban St., Rosyln, Dunedin. 
GUST, Nigel, No. 2 R.D., Pukekohe East, Auckland. 
HAMILTON, Donald G., 2 Tulloch St., St John’s Hill, 
Wanganui. 
ab eee a F., 21 Imlay Cres., Ngaio, Welling- 


ton, N.4. 
HANNAM, Victor J., 22 Buchan St., Christchurch. 
HAELY, Janet F., 166 Glenpark Ave., Mornington, 
Dunedin. 
INDER, Paul L., Frankton Rd., Queenstown. 
JOHNSON, Dorothy M., 58 Centre St., Invercargill. 
LEADLEY, Frank W., 463 Gladstone Rd., Gisborne. 
McGREGOR, John R., 33 Cashmere Rd., Cashmere, Christ- 


church. 
McVEIGH, Geraldine M., 42 Wairarapa Tce., Fendalton, 
Christchurch. 
MACASKILL, Leslie R., 158 Ettrick St., Invercargill. 
MARSHALL, Eloise F., 316 Burnside Rd., Christchurch. 
MILLER, John O., 10 Fancourt St., Karori, Wellington. 


YOUR TRAINING COLLEGE BLAZER 


PRICE SHlS-O 


FROM REGULATION CLOTH 


CORNER CASHEL & HIGH STREETS, CHRISTCHURCH 
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MOORE, John 240 Otipua Rd., Timaru. 

MOUAT, Arthur "H., 11 Dormer St., Christchurch. 

OLDHAM, Keith N., 4 Alpers Tce., ‘Napier. 3 

PEARCE, Lyndsay, ‘’Konini”’, Waituna West, Feilding. 

ROBINSON, Doreen H., “‘‘Duisk Park”, Lovell’s Flat, 
South ‘Otago 

SHAW, Alan E., “Talbot St., Fairlie. 

SINCLAIR, Caroline Ay “Kinloch”, No. 9 R.D., Waimate. 

UPSTON, ‘Brian D., Alexander St., Wanganui. 

WAUGH, Donald: F., Box 50, Stirling, South Otago. 

WOODBURY, Anthonie Es 153 Clermiston Ave.,. Corstor- 
phine, Dunedin. 

YULE, Alexander. C., 123 Frederick St., Hastings. 

GROUP W 


eieretatoa R. A., 47 Sinclair St., New Brighton, Christ- 

HADLEY, W. D., 9 Bligh’s Rd., Bryndwr, Christchurch. 

N., 87 Emmett St., Shirley, Christchurch. 

76 osewtt Rd., Tahuna, elson. 

HEMEINGSEN, A P., 150 ‘Wairakei Rd., Bryndwr, Christ- 
church. 

HORNE, J. W., c/o 134 Main North Rd., Papanui, 

, 31 Tuawera Tce., Clifton, Sumner, Christ- 


KILGOUR, W. A., 44 Tosswill Rd., Tohunanui, Nelson. 


McDONALD, G. I., 4 Ayr St., Mosgiel, Otago. 
begcongal J. H., 19 Bridge St., South Brighton, Christ- 
chure 


STANLEY, C. E., 60 Burwood Rd., Burwood, Christchurch. 
VANN, R., Ballina St. Cromwell, Central ‘Otago. 
rata M. H., 28 ‘Stoke Sty Sumner, Christchurch. 
Avek ft Winchester St.,_ Newton, Auckland. 
BLOUNT, K. si, 52 Derwent Cres., Titirangi, Auckland. 
SECTION ‘T’ 
ASKIN, Murray Gordon, 147 Evans rae 
AUT gOYEE. peeer Ry c/o Mr E 


2 R.D., 
BAILEY, Belgien - Ov 191 North St., Timaru. 
BEAUMONT. Allan Percival, 150 Bexley Rd., New 
righton. 
BUNTING, Donald George, 84 Neville St., Dunedin. 
CHALMERS, Raymond Hector, Kapuka South, No. 7 R.D., 
Invercargill. 


Timaru. 
. Young, Aliscroft, 


CLARKE, Joan Irene, 48 Pine Ave., South Brighton. 

COBURN, Alan Roy, 53 Hudson St., Bryndwr. 

CONGDON, Neil Desmond, 89 Poole Street, Motueka. 

COL, elt Charles, 118 Studholme St., Christ- 
churc 

CURWOOD, John Douglas, 7 Arundel St., Oamaru. 

DROZDOWSKI, Francis Joseph, 126 Lincoln Rd., Christ- 
church. 

FIELDER, Alic Joyce Dora, 32 Wilson St., Geraldine. 

FISCHER, Patricia Jayne, Punakaiki, via Greymouth. 

GARDINER, Terence Leonard, Tuamarina, Marlborough. 


' HEARD, William George Percival, 77 Wainui St., Christ- 


church. 
HOCKEY, Beth Grace, 32 Mill St., Nelson. 
HOCKEY, June Mary, 32 Mill St., “Nelson. 
JAMESON, Marshall William, 79 Mahars Rd. 
eset he Raymond Gregory, Merlincote Cres., Governors 


LANGSTON, Garth Lawrence, 156 Rutland St., St Albans. 
LOCK, Henry Desmond, 326 Manchester St. 
McDONALD, Lindsay Raymond, Cattle Flat, ‘Wanaka, 
Central’ Otago. 
MALCOLM, Raymond Jefferie, Tramway Rd., Hamilton. 
MILLER, Alexander Robert, Box 88, Balfour, Southland. 
MURGATROYD, Rodney David, 48 “Medway St., Christ- 
urc : 
O'’NEIL, John Stuart, 19 Bowenvale Ave., Christchurch. 
PEARCE, Ernest John, 8a Arapiki Rd., Stoke, Nelsen. 
PHILLIPS, Stewart Stanley, 14 Cone St., Rangiora. 
ete ane! Mary, Devereaux Rd., No. 3 R.D., 


RIMMER. Hic anicen Shirley, 138 Hills Rd., Shirley. 

SMEATON, Alexander Burgess, 26 Waldron’ Cres., Abbots- 
ford, ‘Dunedin. 

STAMMERS, Maurice Gordon, 267 Bealey Ave., Christ- 
chur 

STOPFORTH, Nora, 62 Willryan Ave., North Beach. 

ST Jack Evans, 31 Auburn Ave., Riccarton, Christ- 
church 

THOMPSON, Alma May, Talbot St., Geraldine. 

VERNON, Janet Hope, 74 Murray Place, Christchurch. 

WEBB, Ngaire Gertrude, 4 Westholme St., Christchurch. 

WILSON, Isaac, 16 Clooney Tce., Londonderry, Nortb 


Ireland. 
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224: High Street Christchurch 


Telephone 88-358 


Teachers always ned 


BOOKS 


* 


We carry the largest stocks of school books and educa- 
tional material in the Dominion and can give sound 
advice on all matters of professional interest. We can 
supply or procure for you any book catalogued or 
advertised by any publisher. 


Wherever you are located you may rely upon efficient 
service from us. There is no need to wait till you come 
to town for mail orders or inquiries by post receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


* 


Woitenbeb Tonks Fe 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS AND PUBLISHERS 


LY 


